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Editor's Note 

The Lilliput Lectures^ though more advanced 
and systematic are similar in tone and sub- 
ject to the Lazy Lessons and the Essays on 
Conduct. In writing for somewhat older 
children Rand's style is equally charmmg, 
spontaneous, and effective. He creeps round 
his subject in confidential and personal 
talk. Here the children may find *a piece 
of string or a strap to tie things together 
with : ' the elements of social and political 
science, notes on nature — the sky, our 
friend, 'because it gives us great thoughts' 
— a word about art or 'make-believe,' 
and answers to certain difficult questions on 
morals and religion — 'charity the family 
love of God's household.' 

The author's own " Introduction " will ex- 
plain his aims and methods most fully. 
What he there sets down as his ideal, 
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has been attained with marked success. 
But one expression might be misleading : — 
his ^notion about the main use of his 
collection, that fathers and mothers should 
use it somewhat as Sunday-school teachers 
use the notes published for their assistance 
by their societies.' Parents may read the 
book with profit and enjo)anent, but its 
main use must be for the children them- 
selves, to whom every Lecture should be a 
source of stimulating delight. 

The Lilliput Lectures first appeared in 
Good Words for the Toung^ being published 
in book form in 1871, by Mr Alex. Strahan. 
In the present reprint from an unpublished 
edition, prepared in 1882, all footnotes have 
been removed; the apologies to grown-up 
readers omitted, and others incorporated in 
the text. A very few passages, here and 
in the Lazy Lessons j &c., have been revised 

for different reasons. 

R. B. J. 
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Introduction 

In speaking of the young we use very wide 
and indefinite language. The phrase takes 
in the . boy of fifteen and the baby of 
three. 

In writing these Lectures, I had in view 
neither the child proper, nor the grown boy 
or girl. I simply proposed to myself child- 
like ways of putting certain things. In 
seeking out such ways I paid no atten- 
tion to any of the commonplaces. I dis- 
regarded all the usual criticism about the 
mistake there is in ^ talking down ' to chil- 
dren; because in all my experience of 
teaching, which is not small, I never found 
a child (or anybody else) displeased by 
simple-hearted ' talking down.' An air of 
self-conscious superiority is quite another 
matter, and is offensive to children and grown 
people alike. 
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I also disregarded the usual warnings not 
to aim above the children's heads. Nearly 
all creatures that can think at all do actually 
speculate, more or less nearly, upon the most 
difficult questions that the human mind can 
entertain ; and I have, times out of number, 
found a child of seven, by a simple question, 
hit the very bull's-eye of the difference be- 
tween a Mill and a Hamilton. I would not 
wish for better statements of matters which 
we are accustomed to call * profound' than 
I have extracted from young people by 
the Socratic method, and that without in 
the least straining their minds. And let 
it be understood that I am here speak- 
ing of ordinary children, such as were 
in my class at Sunday-school; little ones 
of seven or eight, who could scarcely 
read. 

In plain truth, the elements upon the 
basis of which all the great initial ques- 
tions must be settled are apprehended by 
children as well as by grown people. If it 
were not for the risk of provoking unneces- 
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sary contradiction, I should express this 
proposition in much stronger and more in- 
clusive language; but so much is sufficient 
for my present purpose. 

The question of style is one which de- 
mands a few words. I have used the style 
which ^came natural' to me, when my mind 
was once in that attitude towards the sub- 
ject and towards the young intelligence 
which I felt to be the fitting one. The 
short, purely English words will be found 
very greatly to preponderate. 

But it would be a mistake to treat 
these ' Lectures ' as if they were intended 
to be read from a desk or a table just as 
they are, or indeed at all as Lectures 
merely. 

In that case, the explicit occasional refer- 
ences to ^ young people,' ^children,' ^ grown 
people,' and some other inevitable touches, 
would strike utterly false notes. 

The 'Lectures' are an avowed attempt 
by a grown person to mediate, in the light 
of his recollections of what used to puzzle 
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him, between the mature mind and the 
young mind in certain matters in which 
the attempt is not often made. They are, 
in fact, confidential and personal: — *You 
are young, and I am grown-up, — let us talk 
these matters oyer, with a clear understand- 
ing that it is so.' The * Lectures' are 
not, in any strict sense, didactic; still less 
hortatory; they try to come at things, in a 
form which may be made useful between 
parents and children. 

There is, I think, in every Lecture some- 
thing that a child may like to read ; and I 
hope some of the verses may have the good 
fortune to be got by heart by little people ; 
but my notion about the main use of this 
modest collection is that fathers and mothers 
— especially mothers, who may need such 
help, or at least find occasional relief in 
it — should use it somewhat as Sunday-school 
teachers use the * notes ' published for their 
assistance by their Societies; though of 
course the general scope of the writing 
in this case is different. Room is pur- 
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posely left for any amount of dilution or 
illustration. 

Upon moral and religious questions it is 
exceedingly difficult to break the ice with 
some children; and I know that will go 
straight to the hearts of parents. I haye 
had so much enjoyment in this little task, 
that I am satisfied there are passages in the 
book which will help shy — which is often 
another name for truthful — natures, old and 
young, over this difficulty. To speak a 
little word which may help heads and hearts 
to come together, where the first advances 
are felt to be difficult, has been my object, — 
I may say my aspiration or passion, for the 
feeling has had that amount of force; and 
if I did not know in my own heart of hearts 
that I have sometimes done it, I should not 
publish the volume. 

We have now disposed of two or three 
points, — the style, the question of 'talking 
down,' and, in part, of the question of flying 
too high for young people. Upon this, 
however, much more might be said. What 
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standard are we to take? I have, through- 
out, used as guidance my recollections of my 
own childhood, and of my intercourse, in 
teaching capacities, with children. The fact 
IS, the young differ enormously ; and I am 
certain that eyen taking this prose and verse 
as it stands there is scarcely anything in it 
(nothing indeed, but what is mere chip in 
porridge) which is entirely beyond the appre- 
hension of the young. Comprehension is 
another thing. But, taking the writing as 
it stands, I believe this to be quite true; 
while, taking the writing for what it is in 
part meant to be, namely, ^ stock' (to use 
a cook's word) for intercourse between 
parent and child, the statement is below 
the truth. 

With respect to comprehension, as distinct 
from apprehension, I may be permitted to 
quote a passage from Mr Coventry Patmore's 
preface to the 'Children's Garland,' which 
consists chiefly of poetry assumed to be of 
equal or nearly equal interest to old and 
young : — 
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'This yolume will, I hope,' says Mr 
Patmore, ' be found to contsun nearly all 
the genuine poetry in our language fitted 
to please children, — of and from the age 
at which they haye usually learned to 
read, — in common with grown people. A 
collection on this plan has, I belieye, neyer 
before been made, although the yalue of the 
principle seems clear. 

'The test applied, in eyery instance, in 
the work of selection, has been that of 
haying actually pleased intelligent children; 
and my object has been to make a book 
which shall be to them no more or less 
than a book of equally good poetry is to 
intelligent grown persons. The charm of 
such a book to the latter class of readers 
is rather increased than lessened by the 
'« surmised existence in it of an unknown 
amount of power, meaning, and beauty, be- 
yond that which is at once to be seen; 
and children will not like this yolume the 
less because, though containing little or 
nothing which will not at once please and 
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amuse them, it also contains much, the full 
excellence of which they may not as yet 
be able to understand.' 

With every word of this I have the honour 
of agreeing, and may just repeat, conversely, 
what most people have admitted, that few 
things written expressly for children can be 
of much value if they repel pure and simple 
adult minds. 

I have reserved to the last the more im- 
portant points of all. The tendency to make 
these memoranda less and less secular as I 
went on, grew upon me so strongly that I 
did not, I may almost say could not, resist 
it. But the principle upon which I felt 
bound to proceed, in another respect, im- 
posed a great difficulty upon me. That 
principle was, that in dealing with certain 
solemn topics (and indeed all topics) no- 
thing should be laid down positively that could 
not be stated in terms which would leave 
conscientious differences untouched. Thus, it 
would not have been fair to state moral ques- 
tions in forms which a Utilitarian would reject : 
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though I am not a Utilitarian myself. Nor 
would it have been fair, in my opinion, in a 
book of this kind, to state any religious truths 
or beliefs in terms which would not be equally 
acceptable to deyout persons of all shades of 
opinion. Where exclusion of statement was 
the only possible course consistent with posi- 
tive and final inclusiyeness or universality of 
scope, I have excluded. In other cases, I 
have taken so much pains to turn the difficult 
comers that I feel sure if, on a first glance, 
any speculative reader thinks he has hit upon 
something with which he or his school does 
not agree, yet that a second glance will assure 
him that the language I have used is really 
universal, and will serve, so to speak, as a 
cup into which either he or his opponent may 
equally pour private convictions. To give an 
instance. The paper on 'Government' will 
serve as such a cup, not only for a Republican, 
as well as an Absolutist ; it will actually serve 
the same purpose (though not in the same 
degree) for an upholder of the principles of 
No-government and Non-resistance. At first 

B 
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I had written that to make war was the most 
awful of the ' duties ' of a goyernment Now, 
as the word 'duty' is of elastic meaning, 
even this need not have offended anyone; 
but it will be seen that I have * turned ' the 
question, by using a phrase in which no one 
can feel his conscience compromised for a 
moment. I have written in the text, — * the 
last and most dreadful purpose for which a 
government is set up.' The most extreme 
theorist on either side might accept this 
phrase. The right to put down crime by 
force, and the right to declare war, stand or 
fall together in the opinion of most people ; 
but a Quaker might, without sacrifice of 
principle, use the notes upon Government. 
I have exercised similar care in hundreds of 
cases in these pages. The paper on 'Art,' 
in which there are things that may look un- 
catholic, will be found quite capable of being 
used as a cup for opinions which I do not 
share, and, in fact, for very diverse opinions. 
And yet I think people of all shades of 
opinion about Art will admit that it contains 
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positive truth which nobody will deny. If 
in any case I haye failed in perfect catholicity, 
I shall probably find it out some day and make 
the necessary correction. But at present, I 
believe these pages may be used by anyone 
who believes in God and goodness ; and that 
they do not contain a single proposition which 
need clash with any instruction in morals, 
art, science, politics, or religion, which any 
teacher may wish to convey to a child ; while 
they embody truths which have to be as- 
sumed, or proved, and certainly to be in 
some way taken up in all such instruction, 
from the closest and most dogmatic form in 
which Christianity is taught, to the simplest 
form in which God and a moral and spiritual 
life can be presented to the human mind. 
My task in this respect has been arduous, 
but by no means disagreeable ; the principle 
is the one upon which I always write, except 
in open polemics; and it was the only fair 
one to adopt in a book which was intended 
to be of very nearly as wide applicability as 
a manual of arithmetic. 
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A kind and thoughtful critic of the former 
edition of this little book, who very fairly 
quoted some of these introductory words of 
mine, so as to let his own readers have my 
view of the subject, went on, nevertheless, to 
express regret that I had not given what I 
may call some subjective explanation of the 
word * Child' — ^because I might then, he 
observed, have planted ^ a seed of thought ' 
in the mind of the child. With much respect 
for my critic, I must say I cannot at all see 
my way here. I might plant ^a seed of 
thought' in the mind of the child, but my 
point, the very guiding point of my compass 
is, that I have no right to do it in such a case. 
If anybody likes to try his hand at defining a 
' Child ' from any point of view except the 
one I have fallen back upon, I shall be happy 
to criticise it. But I unhesitatingly defy 
anyone to do it without crossing some 
boundary-line of the order which I have 
made it my business not to cross, — some 
boundary-line, indeed, which, it seems to 
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me, it would be utterly wrong and unfair to 
disregard. 

I will venture with all possible earnestness, 
and with a direct appeal to the scrupulous 
parent or teacher for sympathy, to say that 
only very practised writers will haye an idea 
of the delicate care which has been necessary 
even in this preface (though it is addressed 
to adults), to avoid touching too strongly 
certain doubtful key-notes. I have read and 
heard of instructors who have used language 
like this : ^ I warn parents who entrust their 
children to me that I shall teach them what- 
ever I believe good for them.' But such 
pretensions would be quite out of place in 
a book like mine. If I were writing an intro- 
duction to geometry, I should have no right 
to teach as a matter of course that space has 
five divisions, even if I believed it. Nor in a 
primer of history should I be free to teach as 
a matter of course the stronger view, on either 
side, of the character of Tiberius or Mary 
Queen of Scots. Fortunately poetry does 
not move within the same limits as didactic 
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writing. Its vocabulary is spiritual, not 
critical, and the whole realm of symbol is 
open to it; *for so' (using with another, 
but a true application, the words of the 
laureate) *the whole round earth is every 
way bound by a golden chain about the feet 
of God.' 

There is one more word, perhaps. When 
a visitor to my parents' house happened to 
find out that I was not only familiar with 
religious topics as any child brought up by 
religious people might be, but familiar with 
certain difficult questions, I remember her 
asking my father, in my presence, and in a 
supercilious way, whether he thought it 
right that a child should go into such 
questions. My father's very natural and 
sufficient answer was — 'What can we do?' 
Just so — what can we do ? Young children 
constantly put questions, or give answers, 
which go to the roots of things; and what 
can we do? Shirk the questions, or bid 
them hold their tongues? or give them im- 
perfect explanations? Or shall we not 
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rather meet half-way all the spontaneous 
speculative activity that we find, and give 
such help as we can, so long as we avoid 
straining or confusing young minds? A 
father was once asked, by a boy of about 
seven, in no way precocious and in perfect 
health, to tell him all about self-sacrifice; 
a word which he had heard, for he could 
not read such a word, his father being one 
of those who think, as I very decidedly do, 
that nearly all formal lessoning should be 
postponed till about six. A very few 
questions on both sides led up to the 
following position. The father said, * Sup- 
pose I were shut up in a high tower, and 
were in danger of being killed, and you 
knew you could get inside and save my 
life, but would lose your arm in doing it?' 
'Well, I should try to get in.' 'But why?' 
'You know why' — this coming out with a 
little embarrassment. 'Yes,' said papa, 
hurrying round this comer, 'but can't you 
think of another reason ? ' The answer was 
instantaneous, 'Yes — because it would be 
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better that I should lose an arm than that 
you should lose your life/ Now this was 
not in the least remarkable, — it was common- 
place ; and all I will add is, that there is not 
a page of this book which is not, as to its 
kernel, as much within the apprehension of 
any child (and within the range of the 
habitual speculations of some children) as 
what was wrapped up in that answer. In 
fact, it will be found that what may be 
called the speculative activity of the young 
mind — evinced in the little questions that it 
sends out in trying to understand things — 
is greater, say from three up to from eleven 
to fourteen, than it is between that age 
and, say, seventeen. During the latter 
interval it usually undergoes a degree of 
suspension in favour of aesthetic and social 
activities. 

It should be added, that many of the 
illustrations drawn from states of war (those 
for example in 'Character') were written 
with no specific reference, and long before 
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the awful European struggle of 1870 began. 
Such illustrations have been used on account 
of the value of extreme cases in testing 
principles. 
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The World 

Once upon a time a little boy, whose name 
was Slowitts, went out to gather sticks for 
his grandmother's fire, and, haying got a 
large number of them together, set to work 
to carry them home. ' Now, dear me,' said 
Slowitts, ' what can I do with these sticks ? 
As often as I try to take them up they drop 
away from my arms on to the ground. I 
shall never be able to carry them home. I 
think I must take them one at a time — no, 
no, one in each hand, and that makes two 
at a time, because twice one makes two.' 
Thus, though the little boy's wits were slow, 
you see he could put the cart before the 
horse, and think that one and one made 
two, because it was so in the Tables. And 
thus, in my very first Lecture, I have 

a6 
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given you a lesson in logic. However, it 
occurred to this little boy that, if he set to 
work to carry home the sticks two at a time, 
part of the lot might get stolen while he was 
running home and back again. So he sat 
down by the wayside on the stump of a 
fallen tree, and began crying, and saying, 
* Oh, dear, how shall I carry my sticks home 
to poor grandmother ? ' Just at that moment 
a woodman came by in a cart, and, having 
learnt the little boy's trouble, gave him a 
piece of string to tie the sticks together 
with. Was not that a good idea? *The 
next time you come out to gather sticks, 
young gentleman, bring a strap or cord to 
fasten them up with,' said the kind wood- 
man. So Slowitts thanked him, and carried 
the sticks home to his grandmother, just in 
time for boiling the great saucepan in which 
she cooked the dinner. 

Now in these Lectures I am going to give 
little boys and girls of the age of Slowitts a 
piece of string or a strap to tie things to- 
gether with. This, you must know, is what 
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is called a metaphor, or figure of speech; 
(see how learned I am beginning to make 
you already!) and what I will try to do is 
to give you thoughts put into words which 
will help you to join separate bits of know- 
ledge together in your own heads, making 
it much easier for you to remember them. 
So I just said I was going to give you a 
piece of string, as the woodman gave the 
dull little boy a piece. Not that I mean 
any of you are dull, though we should not 
be angry if any of you were, for there is 
room and place even in this world for duU 
people, and what if, in another world, God 
should take care that they shall be bright 
and not dull? Perhaps in that world some 
of us who are so clever here may find we 
are dull compared with those who, when 
they were here, seemed not to be clever. 

But this is a digression, — that is, a saying 
of something which is out of its place, — and 
I must go on at once to tell you what these 
Lectures are to be about. They are to be 
about the World, Skies^ and Seas ; the Cities, 

•  . ,-■-■ 
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and the Kings and the C^eens, and the mil- 
lions of People ; the Things that the People 
invent and make ; Science and Philosophy ; 
Books, and Pictures, and Statues, and fine 
Buildings, and Poetry ; Fathers and Mothers, 
and Brothers and Sisters ; Friends and Law- 
yers, and Doctors, and Wise Men of many 
sorts. Then I shall try to speak to you of 
Heroes, and Saints, and GOD Himself. 

When I was myself a little boy as young 
as Slowitts, I remember crying for just such 
a piece of string (remember this is a meta- 
phor) as I am going to try and give you. 
The world seemed so full of things, all 
different; and there were so many people, 
all different ; and every day of my life was 
different to me; and there were things to 
laugh about, and things to weep about, and 
things to be angry about ; and one day, when 
I went into the city of London with my 
father, 1 got so puzzled in the streets with 
the number of things and the people, that 
I could not help sobbing. Why, first of all, 
let tu look about us, now this very minute, 
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at the World, and what we see in a single 
day. We will speak of the Night another 
time. Look at the men and the women, and 
children, what thousands of them there are, 
all diflferent. They breathe, they take food, 
they smile, they look grave, they walk, they 
talk, they buy and sell things, they go to 
and fro all day long. Look at the thousands 
of houses, with rooms to live in, and fire- 
places to warm the rooms; and look at the 
sparrows that twitter and chirp about, and 
the dogs, and the great handsome horses 
that drag such loads and run so fast. Then 
look at the thousands and millions of trees, 
which made Luther (about whom you may 
perhaps learn more another day) say when he 
was looking out of the window at a forest, 
*What a quantity of wood the dear Lord 
God has to make ! ' And think of the grass, 
with more blades in a small field than you 
could count in a year, even if you could keep 
them separate to your mind and fingers as 
you went .along; and remember that this 
green grass grows like a carpet all round 
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the world, with red and white and blue 
flowers for a pattern ; though there are some 
places, such as deserts which are bald, and have 
no grass, and a great many places where there 
are streets and houses instead. Think of the 
rocky high places where eagles live, and the 
hills and mountains sitting in rows like 
friendly giants. Recollect how many rivers 
and ponds there are, and how the beautiful, 
wonderful water is in almost every place 
that you can think of Think of all the 
rivers running to the sea, thousands of 
rivers, all over the earth doing this every 
day, rolling along, and getting wider and 
wider, and at last mixing with the ocean. 
Then you must shut your eyes for a 
minute, and try to think of the sea in a 
picture all round the round world, always 
moving and rolling, with a ship here and 
there, like a dot, on the great waves. 
Then try to think of some things which 
you have not seen; of the ice at the top 
and bottom of the world, at the places 
they call the Poles, where the wolves and 
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the white bears are. Think of great forests 
of fir-trees and pine-trees such as you have 
seen, only a great deal larger ; and think of 
palm-trees and great bushes or jungles, 
where there are lions and tigers, and 
panthers, and dreadful snakes. Think of 
the heat and cold, and the difference the 
sun makes in a day to the different parts 
of the world, and the people in the different 
parts of the world. Then think of the 
thousands of millions of men and women 
and children there are; white men, black 
men, red men, brown men. Think of the 
different sorts of food they eat, and the 
different things they fight with, and the 
different ways in which they make their 
shelter from the weather. Some eat rice, 
and some eat meat, and some eat fish, and 
nearly all eat bread. Some live in tents, 
some live in brick houses, some live in 
wooden houses, some live in mud houses, 
and some live nearly always in boats. 
Some fight with daggers, some with guns, 
some with bows and arrows, and some 
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with tomahawks. Then think of all the 
shops, and the places where people make 
things, and the churches and other places 
where they go to say their prayers. And 
remember all the different sorts of music, 
and yet how alike they are; because in 
nearly every place where there are men 
and women they have found out how to 
make a flute, a harp and a drum, although 
these are sometimes made very badly. 
Then you can think of all the fires the 
people light all over the world to sit by 
and to cook their food by ; and all the fish 
going about the sea and the rivers, — 
whales, and sharks, and salmon, and trout; 
and all the coaches and carts, and the 
reading and the writing, and the sitting 
down and standing up, and shaking hands, 
and the rubbing of noses (for that is the 
way in which some savages make friends 
with each other), and all the mothers 
nursing their babies, and kissing their little 
boys and girls, and the fathers working, and 
the beautiful wind blowing, and aH the 
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different goings on. Now you will 
have to shut your eyes, I daresay, to be 
able to think of some of these things ; but 
when you have done it as well as you can, 
you will have thought of the meaning of 
the word * world.' This is what a poet 
thinks of when he says The World ; and 
it will be good for all of us to be able to 
think of it too. For if we do not think 
as hard as we can of what a word means 
when we speak it, or write it, or hear it, 
or have it in our heads, that word is like 
a pudding with scarcely any taste to it. 
And now that we have been trying to 
think of The World, we will have some 
verses about it, and next time we will 
think of something about The Sky : — 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest. 

The wonderful air is over me. 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 
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You friendly Earth ! how far do you go. 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that flowy 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles. 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you. World, at all ; 
But when I had said my prayers to-<iay. 
My mother kissed me, and said, quite gay, 

* If the wonderful world is great to you, 

And great to father and mother too. 

You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot : 

You can love and think, and the Earth can not ! * 



II 



The Sky 

There was a time when in all the world 

there were only two people, and those two 

were the Morning Boy and the Night Girl. 

The Morning Boy lived on that half of the 

world that lay towards the sun, and as soon 

as the world had turned round from the light 

and the sunset, he fell sound asleep, long 

before a single bat awoke, or the earliest 

evening primrose thought of opening its eye. 

At morning he used always to wake up, and 

go playing and rejoicing till the sun was 

setting again, when he instantly fell asleep. 

On the other side of the world there lived 

the Night Girl, and so it was, that just when 

the Morning Boy fell asleep she awoke, and 

when he awoke she fell asleep ; so she knew 

the darkness, and the moon, and the stars, 
36 
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and the half colours that showed in the 
night: of the day she knew nothing. 

But a time came when this difference 
between the Night Girl and the Morning 
Boy was to end, and they were to live 
their lives together. So they met upon 
the very edge of the very middle of the 
world, in the Twilight, and the Morning 
Boy got into conversation with the Night 
Girl, and the Night Girl into conversation 
with the Morning Boy. And the Night 
Girl told the Morning Boy of the dark- 
ness, and the moon, and the stars, and the 
half colours ; and the Morning Boy told the 
Night Girl of the sun, and the great bright 
blue sky, with the glory of the daylight in 
it, and the full-shown colours, nor did he 
forget the rainbow. But the Morning Boy 
did not understand what the Night Girl 
said, and the Night Girl did not under- 
stand what the Morning Boy said. So they 
joined their hands, and lived a night and 
a day together, and then they under- 
stood. 
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No, I am sure this is a dreamy there 
never was a Morning Boy and there never 
was a Night Girl. But if there had been, 
what would the Night Girl have felt when 
she saw the morning and the noontide sky for 
the first time ? And what would the Morning 
Boy have thought when the darkness, which 
covered the earth at his feet, uncovered 
the stars ? This is not a part of a catechism, 
and I do not expect you to answer a question 
that I cannot answer myself Neither are 
these Lectures meant for lessons to tell us 
things such as are put into our lesson-books, 
about geography, astronomy, and so on; 
but I can tell you what a very wonderful 
man thought he would feel/ if an angel 
were to catch him up, and ^iralk him all 
round the skies — only in order to do that, 
I must just remind you of what you may 
have learnt out of lesson-books. You have, 
perhaps, learnt that the skies are full of 
suns and worlds, some of them finished 
and some of them not, and that where 
there seems to be a band of white powder 
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stretching across the skies on a clear 
night, it is all suns lying close together, 
but so far off that they appear like shining 
dust. The wonderful man I spoke of, 
whose name was Jean Paul Richter, makes 
an angel catch a man up from the earth 
and walk him through the skies all among 
the great suns and worlds turning and 
shining, and never coming to an end; as 
if you were to be taken through the 
rooms of a king's palace that never came 
to an end. You may think the man who 
went with the angel all over heaven saw 
a beautiful sight, and so he did, but it 
was more than he could bear, and at last 
he began to weep, and said: * Angel, 
angel! let me lie down and die, for in- 
sufferable is the glory of God's house!' 
You are too young to feel like this, and 
I do not wish that you should, but you 
cannot help feeling that the sky is very 
awful, and that great heavenly secrets lie 
beyond the blue round by day and the 
dear stars by night. 
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You see we have just used a fresh word 
— ^Heaven — in speaking of the sky, and it 
means something fresh, though you cannot 
separate it in your minds from the word 
Sky. Let us consider this. 

You know very well that we walk on 
the earth, and dig it, and build houses on 
it, and furrow it with ploughs, and burrow 
into it for coals, and salt, and jewels; 
and lastly, we lay each others' dead bodies 
into it. Sometimes, when there is an 
earthquake, or when a burning mountain 
buries the people under it in showers of 
fire, we feel that there is Something too 
powerful for us to do as we like with, 
but still the earth is our friend and our 
servant. Then, again, we ride in ships 
far out upon the sea, and get from one 
country to another by travelling across the 
water that lies between them. Sometimes 
the storms, that break the ships to pieces, 
or drive them upon the rocks where they 
crack like nutshells, make us feel, agam 
that there is Something stronger than 
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we are,, and that it will often meet us 
when we do not expect it; yet still, 
the sea, like the solid land, is our friend 
and our familiar serrant. But what of 
the Sky? It is our friend, because the 
sun and moon are there, and because it 
gives us great thoughts, and for other 
reasons; but how can we think of that 
distant sky as a familiar servant? What 
can we do to it, or with it? I have seen 
the blue-white woolly-looking puffs of steam 
fix)m the engine of a railway-train mount, 
and mount, one afrer the other, all separate, 
till they took their places among the summer 
clouds, and in a few moments they were 
changed into a long procession of beautiful 
pale crimson things, looking like living cloud- 
creatures hastening along to get into heaven. 
But what could you and I do to alter the sky, 
or the sun, or the moon, or the stars ? We 
may watch them through the telescopes, and 
count up the milliards of miles they are off 
from us and from each other, and we may 
wonder, as we read all this in our books; 
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but when we have shut the books, we 
forget for the time what they told us, just 
as much as if we had never read it, and 
another sort of feeling comes into our 
breasts. The great sky is above us and 
around us, but we can do nothing to it; 
we cannot plough it, or walk on it, or 
reach it at all. Because the sun and moon 
and stars are so distant, and because they 
keep their places and shine for ever, they 
are our friends in ways that the lesson- 
books will tell you; but they are over our 
heads, and too awfully out of our reach 
for us to be familiar with them. Then, 
again, we cannot stain them, or make and 
keep them less beautiful or less awful by 
anything we do. The stars are always 
white and clear, and the sky, beyond 
the clouds, is always blue when we look 
up. We can pluck a flower, and we 
can stain a river, but we cannot even 
think clearly how far oflf the stars are, be- 
cause they are so far off: and who can 
stain the moonlight when it whitens the 
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world at hanrest time, or in a cold clear 
night in winter ? Then, again, it is through 
the sun that we feel the change of seasons 
made — ^from spring when the flowers bud, 
to summer when they bloom, and autumn 
when the harvest comes, and winter when 
all things rest; and it is by the movements 
of the moon that the great waters are drawn 
into tides and ebbs : so that men and women 
have always felt that in the sky there was 
more of the great Something that is stronger 
than themselves, and that all the great 
creatures that are the servants of that Some- 
thing and the rulers of our lives, lived and 
moved amid the stars for ever and ever, 
in spaces that have no end ; for, of course, 
if you could get up to the very furthest 
star, you could go on again, and never come 
to a stop. And thus, because the skies 
are pure — that is, cannot be stained; be- 
cause they are sacred — that is, cannot be 
meddled with; and because they are awful 
— that is, because we think we see most 
of the Something that appears to make 
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everything, and to govern the world and 
all our lives, in the skies, we call them 
Heaven or the Heavens, as well as the 
Skies; and the feelings we have when we 
look at them or think of them are what 
we call solemn. I wonder whether we could 
put this into rhyme ? — 

Wild, waodering clouds that none can tame. 
Shake the sweet rain out to the ground ! 

The sky beyond is still the same. 

Beyond you hangs the clear blue round* 

Come, Nighty and bind the world again 
With sevenfold darkness as with b^rs ! 

Upward, the path will still be plain ; 
The pathway lighted by the stars. 

No, that is only a part of it, so we will 
try again; — 

Into the skiesy one summer's day, 
I sent a little Thought away ; 
Up to where, in the blue round, 
The sun sat shining without sound. 

Then my Thought came back to me : 
Little Thought, what did you see 
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In the regions whence you conse i 

But when 1 spoke my Thought was dumb. 

But she breathed of what was there. 
In the pure bright upper air ; 
Andy because my Thought so shone, 
I knew she had been shone upon. 

Next, by night a Thought I sent 
Up into the firmament ; 
When the eager stars were out 
And the still moon shone about. 

And my Thought went past the moon, 
In between the stars, but soon 
Held her breath and durst not stir. 
For the fear that covered her ; 
Then she thought, in this demur : 

** Dare I look beneath the shade. 
Into where the worlds are made ; 
Where the suns and stars are wrought ? 
Shall I meet another Thought i 

< Will that other Thought have wings i 
Shall I meet strange, heavenly things ? 
Thought of Thoughts, and Light of Lights, 
Breath of Breaths, and Night of Nights i ' 

Then my Thought began to hark 

In the illuminated dark. 

Till the silence, over, under. 

Made her heart beat more than thunder. 
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And my Thought came trembling back. 
But with 8omething on her track, 
And with oomething at her side ; 
Nor till she has lived and died. 
Lived and died, and lived again. 
Will that awfiil thing seem plain. 



\ 
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Cities 

Whbn I was a very little boy indeed, one of 
my great wishes was to see some other place 
than that in which I had always been. I 
lived at a place which was about eight miles 
from London ; and as I used sometimes to be 
taken to London, neither my parents nor any 
of the people that I was able to speak to 
understood what I meant when I used to say, 
as I often did, that I wanted very badly to 
see a city. They used to answer me, * WeU, 
you have been to London, and that is a city ; 
so you have had your wish.' 

But I had not had my wish, and kept on 
still wishing and wishing to see a city. One 
day my father said I should have my wish, 
for he was going to take me with him to 
Nodnol. I am bound to say that this did not 
impose upon me, and that I saw at once that 

47 
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Nodnol was only London backwards. So I 
was still without my wish. 

At last the time came when my parents 
had to remove, and they said, * Now, you will 
have your wish, for we are going a long way, 
and you will see a city.' So we set ofl^ and 
when we came to a fresh place, they told me 
to look, and said, ^ There, that is Blacktown,' 
and, when we came to another fresh place, 
* There, that is Whitetown,' and when we 
came to another, * There, that is Bluetown' 
(not that I ever saw a blue town, but that 
one name is as good as another, especially 
when you do not get your wish), and so on. 
They evidently thought I had now got my 
wish, but I had not. 

Before I was two years old I had seen the 
real open country, and though I did not 
remember the going into it, I remembered 
the country itself, and had never forgotten 
the wide, open, green spaces, with no houses 
anywhere, and the long whitey-brown roads 
with trees and fields on each side, but no 
houses ; and what I really wanted was tQ gP 
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away from the place where I lived, and leave 
the houses behind me, and go on and on into 
the open country, where there were no houses 
at all, and so for miles and miles, and then, at 
last, quite suddenly, to come upon some place 
where people had built a great number of 
houses, and where men and women and child- 
ren lived together in great numbers. As long 
as I live I shall never forget the disappoint- 
ment it was to me to find in my journey that 
the different places with names ending in 
town and ham^ and all that, came up close 
to each other, so that the houses touched. 
At last we came to open spaces and whitey- 
brown roads with no houses along the edges, 
and I thought I should have my wish. But, 
alas I it was dark before we got to the town, 
and I was again disappointed, for I fell 
asleep just as we were coming near to it, 
and woke up just in time to find we were 
in front of a large inn, lights shining, ostlers 
talking, harness clinking, and the breath of 
the horses steaming up from their nostrils 
into the darkness. 
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So I did not get my wish after all. I 
used in those days to have a great many 
curious ideas about cities. When I had 
read, or heard read, the words, *A city 
that is set on an hill cannot be hid,' it used 
to puzzle me very much to think how a 
city cotdd be set upon a hill. That was 
because I used to think of a hill as some- 
thing like a sugar loaf, or a pyramid, and 
could not conceive how a city could be stuck 
on a sharp point without falling over. Again, 
I used always to think of a city as something 
that shone very much indeed, and had a good 
many domes in it. It would puzzle me to 
tell you why I used to think every dome 
must be shining, unless it was because I 
had seen the tops of trees and the roofs of 
houses look very bright when the sun came 
out after the rain, and had thought that 
the higher up a thing was the more it must 
shine. But I remember how shocked I was 
— ^yes, I was really shocked — to find that 
the dome of St PauFs did not shine, but 
was of the colour of slate. Another thing 
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that used to puzzle me very much was to 
know how Cain came to build a city all by 
himself, and call it by the name of his son 
Enoch. How could one man build a city? 
When I looked at bricklayers making a 
house, I saw how many it took to run one 
up, and I used to think I saw Cain running 
about with a hod on his shoulders, or going 
up and down ladders, and smoothing the 
mortar, or chipping the edges of bricks with 
his trowel. 

I do not now know much more about 
Cities than I did in those days, though I 
have read a great many books, and thought 
of things enough to fiU a good many more. 
The one thing I think I see most plainly of 
all is, that when men and women think they 
are doing only their own will, they are doing 
another will — ^namely, the will of God, as 
well as their own. This we will say more 
about another time; but there are some 
things about cities that anybody, the 
youngest child, can make out with a little 
help. 
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On a very windy day, if you are going 
along the street or along a lane, and feel 
tired and cold, you ask yourself (supposing 
you have been told about such things) 
which way the wind blows, and look about 
for something to put between you and the 
wind. The same on a rainy day. You will 
often notice that right under the houses or 
right under a hedge the ground is almost 
dry ; so that you may walk there and keep 
nearly dry too, while the other side of the 
street or lane is drenched. In the same 
way, supposing the wind blows from your 
right hand, if you walk close to the hedges 
or the houses on your right hand you do 
not feel the wind so much. As to the 
sun, you know how nice a good wide 
shadow from something between the sun 
and yourself is in very hot weather. And 
thus you will find cities, or large sets of 
houses, have often been built in sheltered 
places. 

Then, again, you know there are such 
things as rivers and lakes, which last are 
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very large ponds. And you know, if you 
think, or if you look at a map, that the 
land on which we all live has an edge, 
called a shore, up to which the water 
comes close, so that if you like to fall 
over and get drowned, you can. Now, the 
water is useful in many ways ; it is use- 
ful for drinking, it is useful for washing 
and bathing, and it is useful for bearing 
ships and boats, in which people may go 
this way and that way, and exchange their 
goods. That means, that if the people at 
one end of a long river had more wheat 
than they wanted, and the people at the 
other end had more wood than they wanted, 
the people with too much wood might send 
what was beyond their wants to the people 
who had too much wheat ; and these, again, 
might send the wheat they did not want to 
the people who had too much wood. 

Then, again, some kinds of ground are 
more fertile than others j that is, they grow 
things better, more wheat for men to eat, 
or more grass for the cattle to eat. 
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Sometimes, hundreds of years back, for 
reasons nobody can now be sure of, a very 
powerful, or a very rich, or a very learned 
man would set up his house in a certain 
place, and then others would be built all 
around him, and so a town or city would 
grow up. Suppose, hundreds of years ago, 
when there were no police and when there 
vsras very little of what we call government, a 
strong clever man built a castle at some spot 
where there were not many people yet, and 
got a good many men under him (because he 
was strong and clever, and could help them 
to take care of themselves); we find that 
in time other men would come and build 
houses close by, for the sake of being near 
a strong, clever man with a castle, who could 
be their captain when they had to fight and 
work together. Again, suppose a very 
learned man set up a school in some place 
where there were very few people living 
as yet; it would soon be found out that 
there was a learned man at this place, and 
people who wanted to be taught would be 
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willing to come from a long way off and 
pay for the teaching. Then all those fresh 
people must live somewhere, and so builders 
would make houses for them, and in time 
there would be a city, where perhaps 
before there were only half-a-dozen houses. 
So for many reasons there come to be 
Cities in particular places in the world; 
because there is water, or because there 
is a good soil, or because there are brave 
men, or rich men, or learned men, settled 
in those particular places. And in those 
Cities the men and women come, after a 
time, to be different from the men and 
women who live out of cities — in the 
Country, as we caU it. The reason why, 
along with what the people in the Cities 
do for the people in the Country, and 
what the people in the Country do for 
the people in the Cities, we shall perhaps 
come to another time when it is our turn 
to think of Commerce and Government. 
In the meanwhile, I daresay you do not 
know what Little Boy Blue did once: 
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All in the morning early. 
The Little Boy in Blue 

(The grass with rain is pearly) 
Has thought of something new. 

He thinks to count the people 
That are in London town. 

To stand beneath Bow Steeple, 
And put the number down. 

' The number of the houses 
That round Bow Steeple sit/ 
Said he, ' like sheep and cows is/- 
So simple was his wit. 

He saddled dear old Dobbin ; 

He had but half-a-crown ; 
And jogging, cantering, bobbing, 

He came to London town. 

The sheep were in the meadows. 
The cows were in the com ; 

Beneath the city shadows 
At last he stood forlorn. 

He stood beneath Bow Steeple, 
That is in London town ; 

And tried to count the people 
As they went up and down. 

Oh, there was not a daisy, 
A buttercup or brook ; 

The air was thick and hazy. 
And Blue Boy shut his book. 
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The housest next, in London, 
He thought that he would count. 

But still the sum was undone. 
So great was the amount. 

He could not think of robbing. 
He had but half-a-crown ; 

And so he mounted Dobbm, 
And rode back from the town. 

The sheep were in the meadows. 
The cows were in the com ; 

Amid the evening shadows 
He stood where he was bom. 
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Science and Philosophy 

When William Wordsworth the poet was 
at school, an older boy than he was felt 
much surprise that his junior should write 
verses a great deal better than he himself 
and the other boys could. So one day the 
big boy asked Wordsworth to go out for 
a walk with him. Wordsworth at first 
felt flattered at being taken so much 
notice of by his senior in the school; but 
soon found out that the senior had a 
reason of his own for paying him the 
compliment. When they had gone a little 
way together he said to Wordsworth, 
speaking his words like a north-country- 
man, as he was, ^How is it thee doest 
write such good verses ? Doest thou invoke 
Muses?' Perhaps there are very few 

S8 
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boys and girls who have not wondered 
how it is that other boys and girls can do 
certain things so much better than they 
themselves can; and perhaps it is true 
that there is some one thing which every 
human being can do better than any other 
human being. Some of the differences 
between one person and another we shall 
talk about under the head of ^Character;* 
and some will have to be noticed under 
the head of ^Art and Artists.' And these 
differences have a use, the whole beginning 
and end of which is known to God only. 
But we can see them doing different kinds 
of useful work, just like the hands and 
the feet, the eyes and the legs; or the 
piston of a steam-engine and the paddle- 
wheel of a steam-boat. Let us look up a 
few of the differences between human 
creatures. 

Most boys and girls are very much 
interested in a watch; but I once knew a 
little fellow who in secret took one all to 
pieces, and put it together again with- 
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out hurting the works. He was wrong 
to take the watch for that purpose; but 
his father, who happened to see him at 
it, was too pleased with his carefulness 
and ingenuity to scold him much. There 
are not many little boys who could or 
would do a thing like that, out of desire 
to know how the watch did all its 
work. 

I knew another little boy who, having 
seen a pair of globes, went away and 
thought and thought till he had found out 
how to make circular maps that turned 
round on a sheet of cardboard, so arranged 
that you could work out on the flat the 
problems that are usually worked out with 
the globes. He was told it could not be 
done, but he said it must be possible ; and 
he was quite right. What sort of head- 
work was that which made him see at 
once that it must be possible, and then 
enabled him to do it? Most boys are so 
made that they will simply take in what is 
told them, and they learn their geography 
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and use of the globes, and there is an 
end 

Most girls learn music, and many sing 
very beautifully. But perhaps you will find 
one girl who does not sing wonderfully, 
perhaps even does not care to sing, but who 
with her first lessons begins to notice that 
there are some kinds of chords that are 
always coming in; chords that she finds 
herself expecting^ in fact ; and she will ask 
herself. Why is it that my ear always 
expects these chords in particular places? 
Again, she will notice that there are certain 
chords that she would not have expected. 
B is no part of the chord of F, as she will 
know; and yet she will find B and F 
sometimes in the same chord. F sharp 
does not belong to the chord of C; yet 
she will sometimes find F sharp and C in 
the same chord. And she will ask herself, 
Haw is this } 

Again, most girls and boys learn their 
grammars in different languages, just as 
they are taught, and ask no questions of 
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their own minds about them. But perhaps 
one boy out of many will notice that in 
some languages the verbs that mean to eat^ 
to go^ and to be^ are in parts like each 
other ; and will ask, How is this ? Or a 
girl, learning German, will notice that one 
grammar says there are six declensions; 
another, four ; another, two ; and another, 
one. This is a thing very easy to notice. 
But one girl will just think, ^ Some of these 
grammars must be wrong ; ' while peihaps 
another will think, * There must be a 
reason for this difference, and I will find 
it out.' The girl who found that out 
would be likely to make a much better 
German scholar than the one who did not 
stop to look into it. 

One boy will learn his lessons in geo- 
graphy, and perhaps make maps, and notice 
nothing more than his lesson-books tell him ; 
while another will observe that the east 
side of the two Americas, and the west 
side of the eastern half of the earth, look 
as if they would almost fit in ; that Africa 
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has very few bays, and is most barbarous 
where there are the fewest, while Europe 
is nearly all bays ; that continents and great 
tracts of land seem inclined to go off to 
points towards the south; and other things 
of the same kind. 

History is a subject in which it is not 
easy for very young people to do more 
than learn a few facts and names. But I 
have yet known young boys who have 
noticed some things in history which are 
interesting to the greatest philosophers. It 
must strike many a child of ten that, for 
instance, the Athenians were a very different 
people from the Romans, and, in particular, 
that they did not go out all over the world 
conquering other people, and making laws 
for them. Or, again, that in Egypt and 
India the people seemed inclined to make 
their temples and statues very large, or, as 
we say, colossal. There is one thing which, 
I should think, could hardly escape the 
notice of any sharp boy or girl who ever 
read more than he was set to read. I 
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mean, that in different countries and in 
different ages, the same fiairy tale, or tale 
of bravery or adventure, is always turning 
up in different shapes. I remember, when 
I was quite little, being almost troubled 
in trying to find out the reason why 
the Russians were so fond of enormous 
bells. 

Let us suppose a person, young or old, to 
have before him a picture of a pyramid, a 
picture of a mosque, and a picture of a 
Chinese temple. While he looks at these, 
a sense, at first vague and confused, comes 
over him that there is something which the 
pyramid, the pointed dome of the mosque, 
and the pointed and sloped roof of the 
Chinese temple, all remind him of. He 
puzzles over it, perhaps; or perhaps it 
immediately strikes him that the thing they 
all remind him of is a tent. Then, perhaps, 
he thinks of the roof of a Grecian temple, 
say the Parthenon; and the spire of a 
Gothic church, say Strasburg Cathedral ; and 
the dome of St Peter's, at Rome. Then, 
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perhaps, he thinks of the square towers of 
other churches, and of Norman-Gothic build- 
mgs, like the Temple Church in London. 
These very last remind him of something too. 
What is it? Perhaps he has to consider; 
but at last the idea comes — a fortification. 
Then, perhaps, he will go on thinking and 
thinking about more buildings and more still, 
till he is able to classify them, the tower- 
like buildings all in a row, as it were ; the 
tent-like buildings the same; and so on. 
The next question he would ask himself 
would be, Why have all these different build- 
ings come to be like this? No; that is 
not quite correct. He would rather be 
asking this question all the while he was 
taking notice ; and at last he might find out 
reasons. 

Now let us go to something else that is 
much simpler. You have heard of Caspar 
Hauser; a boy who up to almost manhood 
was kept shut close in one room, with no 
teaching from his elders, but who, when 
taken out of his prison, showed that he 

£ 
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had plenty of mother-wit. Suppose Caspar 
Hauser to see two boys having a sea-saw; 
and to think to himself he should like to 
share in one. Some day he finds Hans 
ready to go on to a plank with him, and 
they have a try together. But Hans 
happens to be heavier than he is, and so 
there is nothing but fruitless bumping and 
bumping. But Caspar frets and fidgets 
the plank about, and tries again and again. 
By accident, the plank gets pushed across 
what it rests upon farther out upon one 
side than the other, and Caspar happens 
to be upon the longer arm of the plank. 
He fancies that makes a difference and 
nearly evens the weights. He tries again, 
and finds he can quite even them by mak- 
ing the plank longer at one end than the 
other. Now even Caspar Hauser could 
hardly help thinking that what he had 
done once he could do again, and as many 
times as he liked. And a person who had 
not been kept down, as Caspar Hauser 
was, might bear all that in mind when. 
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instead of wanting a see-saw, he wanted 
to lift a weight. 

We will have another try. It is said that 
Thales was the man who first observed in any 
substance any electrical property. Having 
rubbed a piece of amber, he noticed, quite by 
accident, that the amber took up small light 
things. It is said that he thought the amber 
was alive ; but I by no means vouch either 
for that or for any other part of the story. 
I should think his first idea would have been 
to see if the rubbing had made the amber 
sticky, and if not, simply to ask, How is 
this ? — ^because Thales was not like a Fijian 
or an Andaman Island man. But he is 
said to have believed that everything 
was alive; so perhaps the story is true. 
However, you know some of the things 
which, up to this time only, have come 
out of the discovery, whoever made it, 
that some substances are what is called 
electrical. The electric telegraph is 
one of them; and this is, perhaps, the 
strongest and simplest instance I could give 
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you of what we are trying to explain a 
little. 

I am not thinking of going round the 
sciences, or even mentioning the names of 
them, but only of explaining a little of what 
philosophers and men of science are bom 
to do. Some parts of philosophy, such as 
Metaphysics and Ethics, we must leave out 
altogether, because it would be so difficult 
to bring them in so as to say easy things 
about them which should also be entirely 
true things ; and also, because there are 
so many differences of opinion about them ; 
so that I might write what another person 
would think untrue, — ^and that would not 
be fair when I am writing for those who 
are not old enough to have opinions of their 
own in all such matters. 

But almost every one of us who can read 
knows such words as Astronomy, Chemistry, 
and Animal Physiology ; and we know that 
Astronomy is about the sun, moon, and 
stars; Chemistry, about air, and water, and 
different kinds of salts, and acids, and metals 
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-what these are made of and what comes 



of their being mixed in certain ways; and 
Animal Physiology, about the way in which 
living bodies — ^yours and mine, for example — 
are made, and how the different parts — ^bones, 
muscles, nerves, blood, and so on — keep 
on acting when we are well. Then there 
is Pathology, which is all about the state 
of living bodies when they are diseased. 
Well, we find that some of the things we 
have learnt about the stars help the ships to 
know their way across the seas. Chemistry 
and Physiology help us in a thousand ways. 
Think of chloroform, and the quantity of 
pain which it deadens and the lives it saves, 
in ways which could soon be explained to 
you. The manner in which such thinking 
about History and Geography as we were 
talking of helps us is not so easy to explain 
to you at present; so you must take all 
that upon my word. 

After all this, we can come closer to the 
end. Some of the men God sends into 
the world are bom with a great gift of 
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noticing^ as we say of babies. If they have 
nothing more than this gift, they make 
neither artists, nor men of science, nor 
philosophers. But we find that great 
numbers of them have something in addi- 
tion. They have in their minds a some- 
thing which, whenever anything new is 
noticed, says. How is this? or, What is 
this for? or. Does this or does it not 
agree with something else that I have 
noticed ? I could push all this much further 
and write down what I think, and what 
many others think, about what are called 
Classification and Generalization; but here 
again I should be saying things which 
others might not agree with. But all will 
agree in a few things more. Philosophers 
and men of science are men who know 
more things than other people, and are 
always comparing and putting in order the 
things that they learn. Then they find 
they are on the way to know something 
fresh ; and thus it goes on forever, and 
very often from the most simple beginning. 
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like the rubbing of a piece of amber, or 
the appearance of a stick in a bowl of 
water, the greatest things are found out, 
and the greatest help given to our lives. 
I know of a case in which a gentleman, 
who had been under the treatment of 
physicians for a complaint of the eye, and 
had only got worse, happened to mention 
his sufferings to a friend who was a man 
of science and a philosopher. This friend 
asked him a few questions, and made a 
simple experiment with his eyes, and was 
able at once to assure him that all the 
doctors had been doing the very reverse 
of what they ought to have done. The 
treatment was changed, and the gentleman 
was cured. You will have some little idea 
of how much science has to say about our 
eyes if you only read enough of Optics 
to know why short-sighted people and 
long-sighted people need totally different 
glasses. 

I have just used the word experiment. It 
is an important word, alike for the mere 
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man of science and the philosopher. They 
both make experiments. The philosopher 
does not make an experiment in the sense 
in which Bacon made one when [he stuffed 
a fowl with snow to see how long it would 
keep; — ^but suppose he tries a number of 
explanations to account for the shape of the 
church spires in Europe — that is making 
experiments, and he goes on trying until 
he gets at the truth; at the key which 
will fit the lock, as we say. Suppose you 
have lost a piece of money in a room. 
Tou look round, and think of all the 
places in which the coin can possibly be 
hid; and if you can get at them all, you 
know you are certain of finding your money 
again. If there are twenty places, and no 
more, in which the coin may be hidden, 
you are sure, if it is not in either of the 
nineteen, that it must be in the twentieth. 
This is like what the mind of man does in 
science and philosophy. Here is a great 
world full of human beings, and wonder- 
ful things, and the more we know of them 
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the more we find we can help ourselves 
and each other. God has taken care that 
we shall go on increasing our knowledge, for 
He has put the desire of knowledge into the 
human heart, and He has made some men 
in such a way that they prefer knowledge 
to riches, or honour, or any other pleasant 
thing. Those men whose minds are so 
made that they incline to finding out and 
putting in order under diflferent heads 
things which can be spoken of by weight, 
by size, by colour, by number, by place, 
or by sound, are usually called men of 
Science. That is to say, men of know- 
ledge. We positively know, for instance, 
that such and such a pressure of steam 
upon the square inch will lift such and 
such a weight; and how far such and 
such a magnifying glass will enable us to 
see. And we feel that these things always 
are and always were so, as far as our 
knowledge goes. This is Science. But 
by-and-by we come to living creatures, 
what men and women think and do, and 
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other matters, in which the differences 
between one thing and the other are so 
great that we can neither weigh, nor 
measure, nor count, nor be quite certain 
either of what has happened, or what is 
happening, or what will happen. We can 
tell to a minute when the next eclipse of 
the sun will take place, and where it will 
be visible; but nobody can tell exactly 
when the next war will break out, or 
what will be the cause of it. Nor when 
things of this kind are past and gone does 
it make any difference. We know what 
did happen in consequence of the battle 
of Marathon, but we can never be sure 
that similar things might not have happened 
if the battle of Marathon had never been 
fought. The reason is plain, — ^there might 
have been ten thousand ways, known to 
God, of getting the same thing done. 
Well, here we get some little idea of one 
difference between men of science and 
philosophers. A philosopher is a lover of 
wisdom; he is a man so made that, instead 
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of dealing chiefly or only with things that 
are to be weighed, counted, measured, and 
so on, and putting more and more cer- 
tainties and explanations about such things 
together, — ^he likes to try and find out 
certainties or half-certainties among more 
uncertain things. Now men of science are 
often philosophers too, and philosophers 
are also sometimes men of science; and 
always the man of science and the man 
of philosophy are like two men at some 
distance stretching out each a hand to join 
the other. And what with one and what 
with the other, there is always some new 
thing being found out to make us know 
more, and think more wisely, and have 
less pain of mind and body, and be happier 
in ourselves and more able to help each 
other. This is the ordinance of God. 

* Sfxong-boilded world, of ancient days. 
Shown to me for a dwelling-place, 
With heights and depths and many a treasure, — 
Come, I will count, and weigh, and measure. 
And know you, house in which I live ! 
And what your chambers have to give ; — 
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And far more sare and far more swift 
Shall grow my use of every gift ; 
From land to land, from age to age, 
Larger shall grow my heritage* 

< And you, great over-bendmg roof! 
You rolling lights that shme aloof 
For ever I I will know you too. 
And why you shme, and what you do ; 
And when I know your paths and ways. 
That too shall help me through the days. 
Across the seas and round the land. 
As if God led me by the hand. 

* He leadeth me. He makes me care 
For every pang his creatures bear ! 
I will arise, and ask aloud 
Of every pain that cries to God, 
How it has come. And I shall know, 
I shall, I shall, — God tells me so ; 
And many a pain shall pass away. 
Like darkness in the light of day.' 

Amen 1 Thus spake the soul of man 
In every age since time began ; 
And louder grew, and clearer grows. 
That Voice Divine since first it rose : — 
* Wisdom and Love, not Wrath and Chance 
Showed me this fair inheritance ; 
And till I know it as I ought, 
I know not all they meant and thought, 
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When first they showed my world to me. 
Nor all that I was meant to be : ' 
Thou gracious voice ! go sounding on. 
Till all the inheritance be won ! 
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There was once a boy, and perhaps you 
may have known him, who, having read 
* Robinson Crusoe,' could not forget it, 
and fancied he should like to do as Robinson 
Crusoe did ; only there is not in all the 
world a boy who could arrange beforehand 
to be shipwrecked on a desolate island, 
and left all to himself till Man Friday 
came. However, this boy got some pieces 
of wood together, with a chopper, a 
hammer, and some nails, and built himself 
a hut in the garden. Into this hut he used 
to go, and pretend to himself that he was 
shipwrecked on a desolate island. Though 
he had plenty to eat and drink indoors, in 
his father's house, he used to make believe 
to himself that he was in want of food, 
78 
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and so he set traps for sparrows, and shot 
at them with a toy gun (which he called 
a fowling-piece), and set some Indian com, 
which never came up, because he was 
always pulling it about. But, alas ! while 
this boy was lying in bed of a night fast 
asleep — ^not in his hut, though he pre- 
tended to have a straw bed there — the 
cats used to come and make themselves 
comfortable under this wooden shed of 
his, and the noise they made with their 
caterwauling was so great, that at last the 
boy's father determined to make an end of 
the hut. So it was turned into fuel for 
a bonfire, and a fine blaze it made ; and the 
boy's father let oflF some fireworks to 
console him for not being allowed to play 
at Robinson Crusoe any longer. 

But this boy had a sister, who had been 
looking into her father's books one day, 
and she came to her father, and said, — 

*Papa, what is Art?' 

And Papa made answer, — 

*Art, dear, is make-believe.' 
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^Then, Papa, I suppose Tom was an 
Artist when he made - believe he was 
Robinson Crusoe in the garden?' said the 
little girl. 

Let us look at this subject a little, and 
we shall all find it not so hard as it seems. 
Tou may have both heard and read of Art 
and Artists, and if not you some day will, 
and it may then help you if you remember 
what we are now going to talk about. We 
cannot leave it out, you see, because we 
want in these Lectures to take in every- 
thing that is in all the world ; that is, not 
to speak of every separate thing by name, 
but to speak of names, or bits of string 
(as we called them at first) to tie up things 
of the same sort: like the sticks of the 
slow-witted little boy. 

If an Artist is a man who makes-believe, 
and if that little boy wzs making-believe 
when he pretended to himself that he was 
Robinson Crusoe in the garden, why was 
not that Art, and why was he not an 
Artist ? 
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Now there are several reasons, and I 
have known quite little boys and girls who 
could and did understand just two that I 
am going to speak of; especially the second 
of the two. 

The first, out of many reasons, that we 
will talk over is this, that the boy was 
only imitating. If you look at a good 
picture of a dog, you are more pleased 
(unless there is special reason to the 
contrary) than you would be if you only 
looked at the shadow or reflection of a 
dog in a looking-glass. There was once 
a sailor, out in a ship on the coast of 
China, who wanted a new pair of trousers 
made, and the Chinese can imitate anything 
very cleverly. So the sailor sent his own 
patched trousers to a Chinaman along with 
some cloth, and said, ^Make me a pair of 
trousers like the pattern I have sent.' I 
am sure you can guess what the Chinaman 
did — ^he made an exact copy of the pattern, 
with all the patches in it. And here I 
shall have to say what I well know you 
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will not quite make out, even if you are 
ten or twelve years old, and yet I must 
say^ it, for the sake of finishing what I 
have begun. Art is Make-Believe, which 
shows us things made after the patterns 
there are in the world, but it is not copy- 
ing, like that of the Chinese tailor. This 
tailor copied the patch and sent the job 
home, just as if he thought (as he did 
think) that trousers were intended to be 
patched. But though an Artist may make 
a picture, or a statue, or a tale, or a poem, 
in which he puts a broken-hearted woman 
or a wicked man, he must not do this as 
if he thought women were intended to be 
broken-hearted, or men to be wicked; 
because, if he did, his work would turn 
out Ugly, and nothing can be a work of 
Art that is not beautiful. And here we 
must leave this till you are older, and go 
to the second reason why the boy in the 
garden was not an Artist, — though what 
he did was make-believe, and Art also is 
make-believe. 
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The second reason is this : — that the 
Robinson Crusoe boy was only making- 
believe to himself for his own pleasure. 
But now let us look about us a little. I 
need not repeat what I said in the first 
and second of these Lectures about the 
greatness of the world and the heavens, 
and the millions upon millions of people 
there are, and all the beautiful things there 
are to see and hear, and all the things that 
happen every day of our lives. But nobody 
can think of all these things at once; and 
yet we are made so that it pleases us and 
does us good to see some of them done over 
agairty as you may call it, in make-believe. 
When you have once seen a flower or a 
kind face, it pleases you to see a painting 
of it. And when you read a story it pleases 
you, because it is something that you know 
done over again. Now one great reason 
why this kind of make-believe does us good 
is that it brings things together in our minds 
that we should never bring together for 
ourselves. Nobody can see everything, but 
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each person sees a piece or two out of 
everything, and it helps us to know better 
the things Grod has made, if things which 
we might not think of putting together and 
doing over again in make-believe are put 
together and made over again for us by 
those whom God has made skilful in this 
kind of make-believe. And there are a 
good many of such people, people who are 
fonder of this kind of make-believe than of 
anything else; who will give up pleasure 
of all other sorts, money, fine clothes, fine 
houses, rich food, ease, safety, and almost 
everything that most people care for, if they 
can only succeed in the make-believe which 
we call Art. We can never explain why 
it is so, but it is certain that poets, and 
painters, and sculptors, and musicians, and all 
the others (such as people who write good 
stories) care for this make-believe so much, 
that they always prefer it to what some 
would call their own interests. The man 
who is what we call an Artist, does not, in 
making what we call works of Art, seek 
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what we call pleasure. His work is often 
painful to him, and yet he goes on with it, 
and his one wish is to make it perfect. He 
could not tell you why he was fonder of 
perfect make-believe than of anything else; 
but the one thing that above all things 
makes a man what we call an Artist is that 
he loves his make-believe for its own sake 
— not for pleasure, or profit, but for itself. 
You will not, all of you, understand this 
without turning it over in your own minds 
a good deal; but if you notice other boys 
and girls, even when they are very young, 
you will observe a great difference in them 
in the way in which they do whatever work 
they have to do. The kind of work which 
we call Art consists in picking different 
things out and copying them, or making us 
feel over again about them in such a way 
that we shall call the make-believe beautiful ; 
but yet, whenever we see anybody in love 
with any work, so that he cannot bear not 
to do it as well as possible, even though he 
may be in pain, or may be badly paid for 
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it, or not paid at aU, or knows that he will 
get no praise for it — we say, and rightly, 
that he does his work in an artistic spirit. 
And when we wish to praise a thing that is 
even ugly, and yet done as if the person 
who did it had, while he was about it, cared 
for nothing so much as making it perfect, we 
very often say, * Really, it is quite a work 
of Art/ Thus it will be making the matter 
as plain to you as I can if I say, that there 
are men and women bom into the world who 
(just as some love to cypher, and some to 
play at active games, and some to read history) 
love, more than anything, to work at serious 
make-believe of the kinds we call beautiful 
Some are skilful in picking out and putting 
different sounds together into melodies and 
harmonies (melody is one thread of notes, 
harmony is two or more differing threads 
twisted together so that they make beauti- 
ful chords); and these, of course, we call 
musicians. Some are skilful in putting 
words together in time or rhyme, or both, 
in such ways that they make us see or feel 
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over again something that affects us ; and 
these, you know, are poets. Others are very 
skilful in picking out and mixing oyer again 
in a beautiful make-believe certain kinds of 
shapes, or colours ; and these are painters or 
sculptors. Then suppose you think of a sad 
or joyful story — the painter could paint part 
of it, the sculptor could carve part of it in 
stone ; the musician could make music about 
it which you would at once know was either 
sad or joyful ; the poet might make beautiful 
verses about it; and the story-teller might 
put it into prose in such a way that all the 
world who read it would be affected by it ; 
and not only a few persons who happened 
at first to know of it. This is the last thing 
I shall try to make you understand (if only a 
little) about Art. If you were to read in a 
book that ^ Art speaks a universal language,' 
you would not understand at all, but you 
will understand a little if I put it this way. 
There may be a story which shall be affect- 
mg, it may make us laugh or make us cry, 
or both, if we know certain things about the 
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people in it or about how it happened, but 
it will not make everybody or a very 
large number laugh or cry at it, if they 
do not know what we know. Yet a 
man who is skilful in the make-believe 
that we call Art will be able to tell that 
story in such a way that hundreds of 
thousands of people shall laugh and cry at 
it, though they have none of our knowledge. 
And so it happens that men who were 
poets, painters, musicians, sculptors, and 
story-tellers, have made for us beautiful 
poems and stories, beautiful statues, beautiful 
pictures, and beautiful pieces of music ; and 
though this is all make-believe and doing 
over again something which was done 
already, it not only does us good by giving 
us very great pleasure, but it teaches us 
things about the world and each other that 
we never knew before. That is because, 
as I have said, it is not mere copying, like 
that of the Chinese tailor, or just an image 
like one in a looking-glass; for the man 
we call the artist has put the different parts 
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of his work together as we never saw them 
before, and so we have fresh thoughts and 
feelings about them, as if another world had 
been made for us out of the very world we 
know so well. 

The lad and lass were forced to part. 

They kissed and went along ; 
The sight went into the poet's hearty 

And it came out a song. 

The sun, down-sloping in the west. 

Made gold the evening air ; 
The sight went into the painter's breast. 

And grew to a picture fair. 

The mother murmured to her child. 

And hushed it yet again ; 
The sound, as the musician smiled, 

Grew music in his brain. 

The damsel turned, her hair to bind, 

A flower was in her zone ; 
There grew from out the sculptor's mind, 

A damsel carved in stone. 

The song was said, the tune was played. 

The girl in marble stood. 
The sunset in the picture stayed. 

And all was sweet and good. 

And God, who made these things to be. 
The damsel and the sun, 
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Colour and souDdy and yon and me, 
Wa8 pleased to see it done ; 

And all the angels would be glad 

Ify in the world He built^ 
Although there must be some things sad. 

No drop of joy were spilt, 

But all the beauty in the earth. 
And skies, and hearts of men, 

Were gently gathered at its birth. 
And loTed, and bom again. 
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Trade 

These Lectures opened with a story about 
a little boy who found out the use of a piece 
of string, and the first of them went on to 
say that when I was a little boy I used to 
feel the want of a piece of string in my 
head; so that I groped about for an idea, 
or explanation, or tying thought, when I 
looked out upon the world, and especially 
when I happened to be taken to the City. 
Nothing used to puzzle me so much as 
trade. When I looked at the shops, and 
warehouses, and the ships in the Pool or 
crowded part of the river Thames, and at 
the Custom-house, and the Bank, and the 
Royal Exchange, and the merchants' places 
of business, and saw the people running 
to and fro spending money, 1 was utterly 
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bewildered. The shops were a great trial 
to me. There were such numbers of them ; 
many of them were very ugly; and they 
all seemed to have been dropped down m 
their places haphazard. Why should there 
be a cheesemonger here, and a linen-draper 
there? What made Mr Jones the cheese- 
monger come and sit down with his shop 
in that ?ery spot of all the spots in the 
world? And so I went on asking myself 
questions, some of which would be answered, 
and some of which would not. As there 
are reasons for everything, there are reasons 
why a particular tradesman comes and takes a 
particular shop, but not even he himself or 
his friends can know them all. There are 
also reasons why there are exactly so many 
shops of one kind and so many of another 
kind in any street or town you like to 
name; but the reasons are not easy to 
find out, and not of much consequence, ex- 
cept in the case of one or two trades. Still, 
we may be able to find the piece of string 
we really want ; that is to say, the idea that 
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will tie these things together, and take away 
some of the confusion, or perhaps I should 
rather call it the want of visible regularity. 

There was once a boy who had chilblains, 
and he was seated next to another boy who 
was eating an apple. ^Bill,' said he, ^give 
me a bite of your apple, and I'll let you 
have a look at my chilblains.' 

While I was writing the lines you have just 
read, a German sentinel at the siege of Metz 
asked a French sentinel to get him a bottle 
of champagne. The French soldier did so, 
and then asked the German to give him a 
lump of salt in return. 

If men and women lived, like the sparrows, 
on what they found ready for them, or if 
they did not have different wants, or if the 
earth grew the same kinds of grain, fruit, 
eatable animals, and stuff for clothing, all 
over it, there would be no such thing as 
Trade ; no such things as exchanges of dif- 
ferent things between different people, with 
profit to both, and no injury to either. But 
look at the boy with the chilblains, who 
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offered to show them for the sake of a piece 
of apple. If the other boy liked to look at 
chilblains, the first boy was like a man who 
keeps a show or exhibits a picture or some- 
thing, and takes money of people for letting 
them look at it. Now about the two soldiers. 
Inside Metz there was plenty of champagne, 
but little or no salt; and people can do better 
without wine than they can without salt, 
especially if they are short of bread. Outside 
Metz there was plenty of salt, but only yery 
little wine. So the two men made an ex- 
change, and each gained something in health 
or pleasure; in other words, each made a profit. 
Now let us think again for a moment of 
the world and the yarious people in it. 
There are, as you know, hot countries, 
cold countries, and temperate countries; 
yellow men, brown men, fair men, and 
black men. In one country there is a 
great deal of sugar-cane and in another a 
great deal of com. One town takes to 
making silk; another to making knives and 
forks. Of course there are reasons for this 
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sort of difference; you will not find knives 
made in a country where there is little or 
no iron and little or no coal; at least, it is 
not likely, though sometimes one country 
imports (brings in by ships) what another 
country grows or produces, and then makes 
it up, or manufactures it. For example, the 
cotton that is made up in Lancashire comes 
chiefly from America. Then human beings 
differ very, very much as to the kind of food 
they need, or like; and the kind of dress 
they want or wish for. In hot climates they 
do not want so much wool as they do in 
cold; they wear more linen. And so we 
T^igbx go on almost for ever ; but it is not 
necessary. 

Besides the differences we have just been 
speaking of, there are many others. Some 
men are stronger, and others weaker. Some 
are fit to hammer bars of red-hot iron, and 
they like all manner of blacksmith's work; 
some are not so strong, but soon become 
clever in cutting, and fitting, and measuring ; 
and they may be tailors or shoemakers. We 
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need not go through all the trades, or the 
different sorts of hard work or labour in the 
world. But then there are the professions, 
as they are called. One man is clever at 
judging of people's health and finding out 
how to cure diseases; he goes and studies, 
and becomes a doctor. Another is clever at 
all sorts of machinery, and so he comes to be 
an engineer. Another can write books better 
than he can do anything else. Another can 
sing weU. Another can paint. And so on, 
almost without end. 

Now it so happens that all over the world, 
while some people have more than they want 
of one sort of thing, others have more than 
they want of another sort of thing. A man 
with more com than he needed might want 
a pair of boots, and yet have no leather. 
Another man might have too much leather, 
and yet be in want of com. If these two 
could meet, they might make an exchange, 
and that would be trade ; and sometimes they 
do meet. But the world is so large and so 
full of people that that very seldom happens. 
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Even when it does, the exchange can seldom 
be made exact. Besides, if I wanted just 
leather enough for a pair of shoes, and the 
other man had nothing to offer me in ex- 
change but a bullock, what should we do, 
when his bullock might be worth much more 
than the leather I needed ? The fact is that 
the people who want to make these exchanges 
are tens, or hundreds, or thousands, of miles 
apart, and though the exchanges might be 
made by ship-loads, or cart-loads, it would be 
very difficult to manage it, and often very 
unfair to one of the persons exchanging, or 
both of them. 

But this is not the end of the difficulty, or, 
perhaps, the worst of it. Suppose a man has 
nothing at all except his strength, and he 
wants, we will say, meat or bread. Except 
when he could go and live in the house of a 
man who had the food, and gave his labour 
day by day in exchange for food (which some- 
times happens), he would be puzzled what to 
do. Suppose I were a butcher, and a strong 
man were to come to me and say ^ I want a 

G 
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pofmd of steak, and I will gire yoa as mach 
labour as will come to the price of the steak,* 
I shookl most likely be forced to replj to him, 
' I do not want yom* labom* ; I cannot ase it, 
and if I coold, I should hardly know how 
much of it was worth a pound of steak.* 
Again, suppose I myself wanted a pair of 
boots, and went to the shoemaker, and said, 
^I will give you three legs of mutton for a 
pair of boots ; * he might say, ^ I haye plenty 
of mutton/ or * I never eat meat,* or ' A pair 
of my boots is worth six of your legs of 
mutton,' or a dozen other things. The same 
all round the different trades; only yery 
often the man with the meat could not get 
at the man with the leather, even to try to 
make an exchange. 

It is still more awkward when we come to 
the case of doctors and singers, and writers of 
books, and painters, and all the rest. If I 
had com, and a hungry doctor were to come 
to me, and say, * Give me a quarter of wheat, 
and I will cure your fever,' I might have to 
say, * I feel no fever that wants curing/ 
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Again, I could not go and call upon five 
hundred people, and say, ' If you will all take 
it in turn to give me four meals a day, and 
house-room for so long, I will write you a 
book.' How would you have liked to see 
Jenny Lind going about offering to sing so 
many times, in exchange for so many frocks, 
dinners, teas, and pairs of shoes ? 

By degrees men have got over a good 
many of the difficulties that stood in the way 
of fair exchanges of stuff for stuff, labour 
for stuff, and skill for stuff; — not over all of 
them by any means. In the first place they 
have invented weights and measures^ so that 
the exact quantity of each kind of stuff can 
always be found out. In the second place 
they have invented money^ so that things can 
be exchanged in large or small quantities, at 
almost any distance, at the exact worth that 
the people themselves put upon them. Sup- 
pose the butcher wants a pair of boots, and 
the bootmaker says, * A pair of my boots is 
worth exactly sixteen shillings and eight- 
pence.' Somebody who wants mutton has 
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paid the butcher for, say, twenty poands of 
it at tenpence a pound. It does not now 
matter to the butcher whether the shoe- 
maker wants meat or not ; he takes him the 
money and gets his boots in exchange. 
Then, if the bootmaker wants trousers, he 
takes the money to the tailor, perhaps, and 
gets them. And so the game goes on all 
round a neighbourhood, all round a city, all 
round the world. The United States of 
America, for example, buy a good deal of 
the cutlery we make at Sheffield, and we 
buy a good deal of their com. We send 
them cutlery in steamers or sailing-ships, and 
they send us their com in the same way. 
But we do not exchange corn against cutlery, 
as the two soldiers at Metz exchanged 
champagne against salt; we agree to pay 
them so much money for the com, and they 
agree to pay us so much money for the 
cutlery. The people who actually arrange 
all about the shipping of the goods and the 
exchanges are called merchants. Of course 
the best price for a thing is given where 
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it is most wanted; so a merchant finds out 
where that place is, and to it he sends his 
ship with the stuff for sale, whatever the 
stuff is. Oranges grow plentifully in Portu- 
gal, but not in England, so that people in 
England will giye a higher price for them 
than the Portuguese will, and thus large 
quantities of oranges come to England. 
Then, cloth is made at Leeds and sent to 
Portugal, where it fetches high prices. The 
difference between what the sender of an 
article pays for it, and what he gets for it, 
is the profit of the sender ; but, of course, 
you must take off the expense of sending it 
and getting it sold in the country to which 
it is sent. All this buying and selling is 
carried on chiefly by merchants (a name 
which usually means men who send out or 
bring in things ' in bulk,' in very large quan- 
tities by ship) ; by wholesale traders, who, 
haying bought goods in large quantities, 
after they have come into the country, sell 
them in smaller quantities; and by retail 
traders, who sell in quantities smaller still 
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This is not quite exact, and it is far from 
complete, but it is as near as we can now 
come ; and the whole of what we have been 
speaking of is carried on by means of money 
of some kind or other. 

But what is money? It is something 
that you may call a token of value. In 
civilised countries, metals have been cut 
into pieces, weighed, stamped in some way, 
and then used for these tokens. Look at 
a shilling. The butcher knows that it is 
agreed upon among us all and made law 
that it may be taken by the baker in ex- 
change for bread, by the schoolmaster in 
exchange for teaching, and by the draper 
in exchange for ribbon, and so on. And 
here we must soon stop, or we shall come 
to difficult questions, about which learned 
people differ very much. But so far is 
plain, and we have thus got at the whole 
mystery of trade. Yet I must ask you to 
notice that money, or the token of value, 
need not always be metal; it may be any- 
thing that people agree upon, and very 
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often it is paper; or, at least, paper may 
stand for money. Suppose a Mr Wilson 
of Lisbon owes a Mr Johnson of Leeds 
jC^SOj and Mr Wilson is an orange mer- 
chant. He sends, we will say, so many 
boxes of oranges, worth about ;^250, or 
more, to a Mr Thompson of London for 
sale, . and he reckons that Mr Thompson 
will have sold the oranges and got the 
money for them, in, perhaps, two months 
or sixty days. Mr Wilson does not want 
to send actual Portuguese money to Mr 
Johnson of Leeds, and it would probably 
be inconvenient to send actual money at 
all. So Mr Wilson writes on a piece of 
paper, directed to Mr Thompson of London, 
who is to sell the oranges, an order to pay 
Mr Johnson of Leeds /^^^o in sixty days. 
This order he sends to Mr Johnson in- 
stead of actual money, and Mr Johnson 
then gets the actual money out of Mr 
Thompson of London in two months. This 
kind of order to pay is called a bill of 
exchange. 
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There is one other word about which 
we must say something — the word bank. 
There was once a little girl out walking 
with a nursemaid, who happened to say, 
^Lxx)k there at that pretty cow!' The 
little girl asked, * Where?' and the servant 
replied, ^ Close to that bank.' The little girl 
when she got home said, ^ Mamma, I have 
seen the place where papa gets his money.' 
She thought her father went with a spade 
and dug up the money; as if it was all 
in a goblin store of treasures under the 
earth. But a bank is a place where a 
great deal of money is stored up safely, 
by agreement between the banker, or man 
who keeps the bank, and the people who 
own the money. The people who own the 
money take it out as they want it; but 
how all this is managed, and why the 
agreement is made, is too long a story to 
tell here. Nor can anyone ever know 
all the motives of the people who deal 
with each other all over the world, or 
the beginnings and endings of the busi- 
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ness that is always going on, and the how 
and why of all the different wants and 
growths that make up the trade or com- 
merce of this great world. I might as 
well try to count the grains of sand on 
the sea-shore, or tell the thoughts of your 
mind for a whole week. All we can do 
is to understand this part and the other 
part of it, and then make sure that the 
same kind of thing goes on nearly every- 
where. 

How is the world kept going 

Like a river always flowing ? 

The people go hither. 

The people go thither ; 

They are all alive, 

Like bees in a hive ; 

They work and they strive, 

And buy and sell — 

But who is to tell 

How the great world is kept a-going ? 

The horses with loads 
Travel on the roads ; 
On rivers the barges 
Convey their charges. 
And all the ocean 
With ships is in motion. 
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The ships with sails. 

That carry great bales; 

And the world is kept going, 

Like a great river flowmg — 

But how there is not any knowing. 

The North has granite. 

And iron ; nor can it 

Grow citron, and melon, and the pleasant limes ; 

The North, too, has firwood. 

And the East has her wood. 

Cedar, and sandal, and the trees of the climes ; 

There are grapes in the South, 

And, cool to the mouth, 

The red-gold orange ; and then there is cork ! 

There is cotton in the West, 

For the people to work ; 

And everywhere meat ; 

And all in the heat. 

There is sago, and rice, and sweet bamboo ; 

And as for the rest. 

In the Earth's deep chest 

There is salt, and the gold and the silver too : 

One country has fiirs, 

And another is no worse. 

Having plenty of wool that is warm and true ; 

Ginger grows in the sun. 

And cinnamon ; 

And the different things keep going on. 

Like a river in flowing, 

Or a wind in blowing. 

But how there is never any knowing. 
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There are many things extra. 

But to end this lecture. 

There is mano&cture 

In many a texture. 

And likewise in iron, and tin, and wood ; 

And in all in this range 

The people exchange 

One thing for another, as to them seems good. 

For what are things made for ? 

To be bought and paid for 

In money or in kind. 

As is plain to the mind ; 

And the best of it all 

Is this, — that when sending, 

And selling, and lending 

All round this ball 

Are finished and over. 

The world is in clover, 

And need never have any fears 

For ever so many years. 

Because there is more than enough for us all. 
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The Family 

If a man could make a watch that could 
make another watch, and if that watch 
could then make another, and so on for 
ever, so that the first watch was the 
beginning of all watches that came after, 
it would be a very wonderful thing. Of 
course, there never was such a watch and 
never will be. A watch is in itself a 
wonder, but it cannot make another wonder. 
Its wheels move, it ticks; if it is a repeater, 
it strikes the hour; whether it is a repeater 
or not, the hands on its face move round, 
and mark the time of day or night. A 
watch with the hands off, too, looks so 
strange and helpless, that you could very 
nearly feel sad for it, and think it had 
108 
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been a living creature. But you know it 
neyer had. All the metal there is in it 
was dug up from the earth, and prepared 
by living creatures, men and women; the 
wheels were cut and put in their places 
by living creatures ; it was a living creature 
that twisted the coil of steel that makes 
the spring; it was the life of a living 
creature that made the watch move first 
of all; and unless the hand of a human 
being, with life in it, puts fresh movement 
into the works by winding them up with 
a key every now and then, the watch 
will, as you know, stop. It cannot keep 
itself going; much more, then, is it with- 
out the power of making things like 
itself. 

But when we come to things that are 
alive with life put into them by God, it 
is very diflferent. Lxx)k at the sweet 
green grass that we tread upon: it keeps 
on growing, season after season, summer 
after summer, for hundreds of years, for 
thousands of year^, as long as the sun 
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keeps on fire in the sky; as long as the 
brooks run; as long as the clouds come 
trayelling on from the great far-oflF seas, 
and break themselves on the ridged backs 
of the hills, and send down the rain in 
bums and waterfalls to the peaty moor- 
lands and the open, fertile valleys. So, 
again, it is with the flowers. When the 
flowers have grown strong and ripe, they 
hold between the leaves the tiny beginnings 
of other flowers. Just as they are ready 
to burst with ripeness, some wind blows 
and shakes down the little beginnings to 
the proper place for their being made to 
grow into large flowers, or perhaps a bee 
does it, as with the clover and the hearts- 
ease. Then the old flowers wrinkle, and 
fade, and die; but next spring there will 
be other flowers, and so on while the 
world stands. By some accident a thistle, 
or a few thistle-seeds, got into some part 
of Australia once, and in a very short time 
that part was so covered with thistles that 
the people hardly knew what to do. It is 
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just the same with the birds, and with 
other living creatures. They have a power 
which the watch has not. A stone cannot 
make another stone, and a machine like a 
watch cannot make another machine. But 
life can make more life. In the chaffinch's 
nest in the spring there are five young 
chaffinches, with the father and mother 
to look on. If you were to go to the 
prairies, and carry oflf hundreds of the 
beautiful wild horses, you would have done 
no more than if you had mown the grass 
in the field, or plucked the flowers in the 
garden; next year there would be more 
wild horses tossing their manes and sniffing 
the wind, just as next year there will be 
more flowers. A machine like a watch is 
made to do a certain thing, and the only 
way of getting it to do that thing well is 
to calculate it beforehand, as exactly as 
you do a sum; it is to do that, and no 
more, and no less. The same with a 
steam-engine; if you make your calcula- 
tions right, all is well; if you make a 
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mistake, the watch goes wrong, and the 
steam-engine too. But you cannot reckon 
up a liying creature like a sum. There is 
nearly always more in life than you think, 
or less than you think, or something 
different from what you think: and it is 
nearly always more than enough for itself. 
The primrose in the wood is not satisfied 
with blooming, it makes the little beginnings 
for the primroses of next spring. It is the 
same with all living creatures that we 
know of — and thus life never ceases from 
the face of the earth; although there is 
always dying, from the little birds that die 
of hunger in the frosty weather or are 
shot by the sportsman, to the human 
beings that die in their beds or on battle- 
fields, and the flowers that fade in the 
autumn weather. 

But you know what makes the difference 
between life and no life, and between life 
that is very low down and life that is 
higher up. A stone cannot move, or 
choose what it will do; a bird can. Even 
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among animals there is a great difference; 
the nervous delicate skylark has more 
power of choice than a great many other 
creatures. Only look at the lithe little 
quivering thing, if you know where there 
is one to be seen in a cage. Then a dog, 
a horse, a magpie, a starling, a rook, a 
raven, an elephant, has more power of 
choosing what it will do than a sheep or 
a sloth. And the more power of choosing 
there is in living creatures, the more power 
of loving do we find in them. This 
power is shown in different ways, but 
it can be seen in nearly every case; the 
greater the choosing power and the greater 
the sense, the more sociable is the creature. 
You know what wonderful true stories 
there are about dogs, and elephants, and 
birds of the rook tribe; how much some 
of them are like human beings in their 
ways among themselves, and how fond 
others are of being in the company of 
men and women. A pair of flower-lives 
wait till the wind blows the right way, 

H 
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and then the little beginnings of the new 
flower-liyes are cast into the ground to 
grow, but a pair of rooks choose for them- 
selves , they choose each other and choose 
a nest, and then the little beginnings of 
the new lives com&, because God, who is 
Life and Love, has put a life-making power 
into the choice. 

Of all living creatures that we can see 
with our eyes, hear with our ears, and touch 
with our hands (of course we cannot tell 
what other living creatures there may be 
somewhere that we can neither see, nor 
hear, nor touch, while, perhaps, all the 
while they see tu), men, women, and children 
have the greatest power of choosing what 
they will do, and the greatest and largest 
power of loving. There is no reason (that 
I know of) to believe, that after a very 
short time any one of the animals that can- 
not speak knows its young, or that the 
young, after the time when they are old 
enough to take care of themselves, know 
their parents. But human beings care for 
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each other through the longest lives, grieve 
for each other when they die, and remember 
the dead for hundreds and thousands of 
years. Sometimes we read of animals that 
fret and die when they lose their own mates, 
but far more frequently of animals that fret 
and die for the loss of human beings who 
have been kind to them; and though we 
read very curious things about elephants, 
and rats, and birds of the rook tribe, and 
the way in which they keep company to- 
gether, and make friends, and marry, and 
help each other (savages say the elephants 
carefully bury their own dead), you know 
as well as I do that dumb animals are not 
like men and women in those things. In 
one thing, indeed, all living creatures are 
alike, and that is, that life makes more 
life. 

In this way every single creature on the 
earth, of every single kind, is a relation, 
as we say, of all its fellow-creatures. The 
shy, nervous skylark that is here to-day, 
would not have been here at all if it had 
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not been for the skylarks that lived a 
thousand years ago. You, a little boy or 
girl, would not have been here if it had 
not been for your parents; your parents 
would not have been here if it had not 
been for their parents — that is, your grand- 
parents ; and so on back through great- 
great-grandparents to the beginning of the 
world. And when we get back beyond 
the beginning of the world, what shall 
we say? Of that we will talk another 
day. 

But, as far as we have gone, we can 
understand a little of what we have now 
been speaking about. The life that begins 
the new life begins it out of love, and 
that is the parent-life; so here we have 
father and mother. The new lives that 
are begun out of love are the children. 
If there are many of them, they are most 
likely brothers and sisters. This makes a 
Family. They are sure to be like each 
other in some respects, and unlike each 
other in other respects, but as the same 
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kind of life is in them all, or, to say the 
same thing in different words, as the same 
kind of blood flows in all their bodies, there 
is that reason at least for their being sure 
to have some love for each other ; in happy 
families the love is very great indeed. But 
there are many other reasons why the lather 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, should 
love each other, and almost always do love 
each other, so that when it does not happen 
so we are all very much surprised and 
shocked. One reason is, that the love 
which keeps the father and mother to- 
gether is so great, that it makes a large 
stock of love to begin with, so that the 
children are born into a love that was be- 
fore they were bom. Another reason is, 
that the love the parents have for ihem 
is so great, and that, because the children 
are so weak and so unfit to take care of 
themselves, they must and do all keep and 
live together, and help each other, and bear 
with each other ; and we cannot help loving 
those whom we help, and with whom we live. 
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Toys, and treats, and pleasures pass 
Like a shadow in a glass. 
Like the smoke that mounts on high. 
Like a noonday's butterfly. 

Quick they come and quick they end. 
Like the money that I spend ; 
Some to^ay, to-morrow more, 
Short, like those that went before. 

Mother, fold me to your knees ! 
How much should I care for these — 
Little joys that come and go ! 
If you did not love me so ? 

And when things are sad or wrong, 
Then I know that love is strong ; 
When I ache, or when I weep. 
Then I know that love is deep. 

Father, now my prayer is said, 
Lay your hand upon my head ! 
Pleasures pass from day to day, 
But I know that love will stay. 

While I sleep it will be near ; 
I shall wake and find it here ; 
I shall feel it in the air 
When I say my morning prayer. 
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Maker of this little heart ! 
Lord of love I know thou art ! 
Little heart! though thou forget. 
Still the love is round thee set. 



VIII 

Thoughts of God 

We have now come to the most difficult 
and the most awful of the subjects put 
down at the beginning. We said in the 
first Lecture that we would some day try 
to speak of God; but it will not be an 
ill opening to this chapter if I refer at 
once to the way in which human beings 
feel about this subject, and say that, 
though I had an idea, before I took up 
my pen to write this, that the chapter 
would be headed with the word which 
now stands third, I could not bring myself 
to write it down by itself; so awful is 
that word to men and women who think 
about it. I should say that they never 
write it without pausing for a second. In 
some countries a name has been given to 
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the Awful One which it was not lawful 
to speak, — it was a word to be thought 
and not said with the lips ; and in countries 
like this, most people are shy of speaking 
it, except when they pray or are very much 
excited. When a man is in danger of being 
drowned, for instance, he may cry out, 'O 
God, save me ! ' or when people who are very 
fond of each other are forced to part, they 
may say, ' God bless you ! ' or when they 
are doing some very difficult thing which 
it is right to do, they may say, *God will 
help us ! ' But unless there is something 
great and awful, something dreadfully cer- 
tain or something dreadfully uncertain, you 
will find most people are very bashful about 
using the greatest Name. 

I have picked out these instances of 
danger and anxious friendship, with good 
reason, because our thoughts of God may 
be said to begin from our strong feelings; 
the great things we see and know; great 
certainties; and great uncertainties. 

Perhaps you remember a little of what 
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we were saying under the heads of *The 
World' and *The Sky/ — ^how great the 
world is; how awful what we call space 
is; how much there is in it that we have 
neyer touched or seen, probably neyer shall 
touch or see : world upon world, and star 
upon star; light and darkness, sound and 
silence, rest and motion; perhaps without 
end Some people say they can think of 
an end to what is called the creation; but 
I confess I cannot myself conceive such a 
thing. However, it is clear (and upon 
that most people are agreed) that there 
can be no end to what is called space or 
extension. You might, for what we know, 
go on and on for thousands of years till at 
last you came to a wall of some kind, but 
then that wall, or something else, must go 
on for ever. Look up above you, and all 
around you. You can see in a moment, 
if you think, that it would be possible to 
go on for ever upward or downward, or 
right or left, or in any direaion, without 
any end. You could not do it, indeed an 
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angel could not do it; but it must be 
possible. You could not go on adding up 
figures for ever, without stopping, but there 
can be no end to the putting-together of 
millions and billions in itself. Now what 
is there in all this space? Who knows 
the secrets of it? Who is the Master of 
it? Difficult as it is to speak of these 
things, none of us can help thinking about 
them; the greatness and beauty of the 
earth and heavens, and the endlessness of 
that in which the sun and stars are hung, 
or, at least, of that in which everything is 
put And when we see or think of great 
and beautiful things, we cannot help feel- 
ing and believing that they are where they 
are and what they are, because there is 
something greater and more beautiful still 
that we have not yet known. 

This feeling that there must be more 
than we know of, with the longing to know 
that more, is the beginning of our thoughts 
of God. But it is not always pleasant; it 
is sometimes very awfiil. I daresay you 
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know what it is to wake in the night in 
a dark room, and find you have forgotten 
which way the bed's head lies, or where 
the light will come from in the morning; 
and if you do, I have no doubt you have 
felt that this ignorance was more than you 
could bear for long. Or at least you know 
how awful it is to be in the dark, unless 
you are sure of the reason, and also sure 
that friends are near. It is not wise to be 
afraid of bogeys or hob-goblins in the dark, 
and there is a sense in which it is wrong 
to be afraid at all, seeing we are all in the 
hands of the God of whom we are trying 
to speak; but, for all that, darkness is 
awful, because it is full of uncertainty, 
and unless we know where we are, it 
may be fiill of danger to be forced to 
move in the dark. We cannot tell what 
there may be in the darkness more than 
we know of 

There are other uncertainties that are 
awful, though of some of them we do not 
usually think, and are not intended usually 
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to think. For example, it is awful or 
solemn — you must not suppose I mean 
dreadful or painful, which is a very different 
thing — that when we rise in the morning, 
we cannot tell what will happen in the 
course of the day. There are some things 
that we can say are likely, and some that 
are so very likely indeed that we call them 
certain; but, if we speak quite correctly, 
we are certain of nothing. It is what we 
call certain that the sun will rise to-morrow 
as usual, and set to-morrow as usual, and 
that all the day long the world and the 
people in it will go on as usual; but even 
that we cannot be sure of. Every hour, 
every day, and every year are made up of 
things that were not expected at all, and 
of things that were expected, though no- 
body could be sure of them: and every 
now and then something comes that makes 
us feel how little we can tell beforehand 
of what will happen. Some of the un- 
expected things are joyful and bright, and 
some of them are sad and awfiil ; but they 
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all make us feel that parts of our lives are 
not in our own hands, and that there is 
some Power that does them for us. This 
makes us feel how weak we all are ; how 
little we can do for each other sometimes, 
eyen when we do our best; and then our 
hearts cry out, Who is there that can help 
us ? Is there not some One that is Master 
of Space, and Time, and all the unknown 
things; who perhaps knows even now our 
yery thoughts? 

Besides the uncertainties, there are the 
great certainties, or what philosophers mean 
when they speak of laws of nature. Thus, 
we know that a stone dropped from a 
height must fall ; and that, if the world and 
the skies last as long, and no law of nature 
is altered in the meantime, there will be 
an eclipse of the sun at such and such a 
minute on a day that we can foresee and 
put in an almanack. We know that all 
the immense globes that we call stars are 
moving in obedience to what we call laws, 
and that these tremendous matters are quite 
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out of our hands. This brings into our 
minds a fresh source of awe. When once 
we have reached that kind of certain 
knowledge about some things, we have lost 
all sense of power, as far as those things 
are concerned. We cannot help believing 
that in some way all these certainties help 
us, and by means of some of them we can 
help ourselves; but with regard to many 
of them, we ^cannot see how they help us, 
and their greatness and their certainty is 
almost more than we can bear to think of. 
In the eighth Psalm you can read this, or, 
perhaps, you know it by heart already: 
'When I consider Thy heavens, the work 
of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou hast ordained; what is man, 
that Thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him?' 

I have quoted this, because the feeling 
there is in it brings us naturally to some- 
thing else that must be said. 

Besides our knowledge of the great cer- 
tainties and the great uncertainties, and 
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the feeling of awe, and the feeling of help- 
lessness, we have other feelings that make 
us have what I have called thoughts of 
God. We are not alone in the world. 
We have fellow - creatures, acquaintances, 
friends ; some are husbands, some are wives ; 
there are brothers and sisters, and other 
relations, and between them all there is 
usually love. Nearly every man or woman 
has some love for even total strangers, and 
would help them if they were in trouble, 
or do something to get them out of any 
pain they might be in. But some human 
beings are so made, that they will do 
almost anything to help others who are 
suffering pain or injustice of any kind; 
these we call heroic people, or heroes. 
There are also some who will deny them- 
selves almost anything, and go through 
any hardship, if they can only help to 
make others lead better lives and see more 
truth, and worship and love still more the 
God of whom we are trying to speak: 
these we call holy people, or saints, if, as 
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is sure to be the case, they themselves 
are like what they try to make others. 
Then there are people who will sufFer any- 
thing, who will even die the most painful 
death, rather than deny any true thing that 
they think they know, and which it is 
their duty to speak. These people you 
will find are called martyrs, which means 
witnesses. But, in general, you will also 
find that all people who sufFer rather than 
give up what they think right are called 
martyrs, although they may not be people 
who think they know some truths that 
ought to be spoken. 

Now why is this? Because there is a 
truth to which every such man or woman is 
a witness, whether he knows it or not, or 
rather whether he means it or not ; so that 

he is in reality a martyr. And what is that 
truth ? 

A very young child is quite old enough to 
know, that among all men and women (even 
among the very worst, in spite of the things 
they do, as is soon seen if we do them an 
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injustice or unkindness), there is one feeling 
which is stronger than all others, and that is, 
that we ought all to do what is right, 
whether it is pleasant to us or not. We 
could not have this feeling, if it were not 
sometimes the case that what is right is also 
what is painful. Nor could we have it and 
keep it all our lives, and put it into govern- 
ments, and books, and teaching, and prayers, 
and heroic and saintly lives, if we had not 
another feeling too, which is, that what is 
right is stronger than what is wrong, and 
that this will at last be seen. The men 
whom we love and honour of all men are 
those who have this feeling the strongest, 
and who go on trying to make the good 
things conquer the bad ones. If they do 
this chiefly by using strength (at their own 
risk), we call them heroes; if they do it 
chiefly by using love (at their own risk), we 
call them saints. 

Now when we have these feelings about 
what is right, and what is kind, and the 
strength and greatness of all that is good 
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over all that is evil, we have also another 
feeling that I have already spoken of — we 
feel sure that there must be more of all this. 
I feel justified in telling you, that every 
human being has something of this feeling; 
or may have it some day. If we test the 
mind of even an idiot, without telling him 
this, he will show that he has some of the 
feeling I speak of; and when we come to 
minds that are not like those of an idiot, we 
find such minds, like yours and mine for 
example, cannot help putting together then- 
thoughts of the Power that is behind the 
great certainties and the great uncertainties, 
and all the wonderful things in heaven and 
the space that has no end ; and all the feel- 
ings of right, and love, and kindness and 
heroism, and holiness, and thinking at last — 
that Power is the more and the most of all 
these. Then we speak of Him or think of 
Him by some name. When those who speak 
the English language think of this Being they 
have thoughts of GrOD; and this is all we 
can now say. 
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I saw the beauty of the world 
Before me like a flag anfurled, 
The'splendoor of the morning sky. 
And aXi the stars in company ; 
I thought. How beautiful it is ! — 
My soul said. There is more than this. 

I saw the pomps of death and birth. 
The generations of the earth ; 
I looked on saints and heroes crowned, 
And lore as wide as heaven is round ; 
I thought, How wonderful it is ! — 
My soul said. There is more than this. 

Sometimes I hare an awful thought 
That bids me do the thing I ought. 
It comes like wind, it bums like flame,- 
How shall I give that thought a name^ ? 
It draws me like a loving kiss — 
My soul says. There is more than this. 

I dreamed an angel of the Lord, 
With purple wings and golden sword. 
And such a splendour in his face 
As made a glory in the place ; 
I thought. How beautiful he is ! — 
My soul said. There is more than this. 

That angel's Lord I cannot see 
Or hear, but he is Lord to me ; 
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And in the heavens, and earth, and skies, — 
The good which lives till evil dies, — 
The love which I cannot withstand, — 
God writes His name with His own hand. 
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Government 

Let us begin by an anecdote or two. 

Imagine a little boy going to some great 

public show, in which there are fine painted 

scenes, often changed, and hundreds of men 

and women all doing different things, as part 

of the show, — all this being done exactly 

and to moment, and imagine him asking, 

^Who is it that manages all that, and how 

is it all made to come right ? ' Of course he 

gets answers which give him some account 

of what we mean when we use the long 

word organization, and another word not 

quite so long, namely, government. But a 

child who is young enough to think that 

show-fairies are not human beings is not old 

enough to understand much about what 

government is. 
134 
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Now let us suppose the same child grown 
older, and that there is a great war going on 
between France and Germany, and that he 
is puzzled by what he sees in the newspapers 
and newspaper bills, and puts the question, 
*Why are the Germans marching to Paris, 
when it is so far oj0F from their own country ? ' 
A child who is old enough to ask such a 
question, or to read this page, is able to 
understand some of the explanations which 
were added to the answer he got to his 
question; namely, Because it is the capital, 
or seat of government. Capital is from the 
Latin, and means a head city ; the city that 
rules; and to shut up the head city of a 
country by force is something as if you 
disabled a man by a blow on the .head. 
Hence, if you read or heard others read the 
newspapers during the war, you must have 
seen that when the Germans seemed to be 
coming near Paris, the French people talked 
of removing the oflSices of the Government, 
the bureaux^ as they say, or some of them, 
to other cities, in order that the country 
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might still be governed by its own rulers. 
When we look at a country in time of war, 
we see very plainly that government means, 
— Force used in order to make people do 
certain things or not to do certain things. 

Let us look at this in another way, and 
see if we cannot creep round the meaning of 
it. One of the first things you and I and 
the rest of us said when we were very 
little and not at all wise, was, ^I shall,' 
a shan't,' a will,' or 'I won't.' These 
words do not alvtrays mean defiance of 
parents and teachers, and are not « always 
rude. So long as a child cannot speak all 
sorts of words, or put long sentences to- 
gether, they often mean only that it has 
not changed its mind as to what it wishes 
for, and desires to have its own way. By 
degrees a good and well-taught child comes 
to feel two things. First, that there are 
many matters in which others who are 
older, and especially its parents, know what 
is good for it and what will hurt it, a great 
deal better than it does itself; that is to 
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say, the child finds this out by experience. 
And then, in the second place, unless it 
is very unwise indeed, it begins to feel 
that, as there are things in which its own 
experience teaches it this, and as its father 
and mother show it nothing but love from 
morning till night, it is very likely that 
there are numbers of other matters in which, 
though the child has no experience of it, 
the father and mother know best what 
is good for it. Lastly, as soon as children 
are old enough to understand what such 
words as the will of God mean, they come 
to learn that it is God's will that we 
should all, old and young, obey some rules, 
and that children should obey the rules 
made for them by their parents. Some 
of the reasons why children should obey 
their parents are reasons that it would take 
long to tell; but the simplest of all is that 
parents are bound to take care of their 
children. God is as angry with a cruel 
or neglectful parent as He is with an un- 
dutiful child ; and if such a parent is found 
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out in his crime^ the magistrates may punish 
him. Now, while a child is young, and 
knows so little of the things around us, 
it is impossible for the father and mother 
to take proper care of it, unless it will 
obey the rules made by them. A little 
girl of four knows that a baby of one 
must be governed, that it must not be 
allowed to put its hand into a candle, 
for instance; and the child of four is old 
enough to understand that, by the time it 
is eight, it will understand the reason why, 
out of love, and nothing else, its parents 
forbid some things to it now, the evil of 
which it now understands no more than 
the baby knows that flame would burn its 
flesh. 

What we have all in turn experienced 
or have to experience in family life is our 
first experience of what we call govern- 
ment; but I have not yet done with it. 
The father and the mother together govern 
the children, and, if all is well, they are of 
one mind as to what rules are to be made 
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for the household. But again, if all is 
well, one particular person in the family is 
stronger than all the rest, usually stronger 
than all the rest put together; and that, 
of course, is the father. Supposing still 
that all is as it should be, it would be 
the father who, bemg the strongest, would 
do the most for the help and defence of 
the family if the house were attacked or 
in any great danger; and in order to do 
this, he would have power to do whatever 
he thought wise. So that, without going 
from a single home, we can find out the 
meaning of government: it is, Force used 
for the sake of order and defence. How 
much force is necessary, how it is to be 
used, how wise and good or how foolish 
and wicked those who use this force may 
be, are things in which there have been 
great differences all over the world, from 
the beginning until now, at different places, 
and in different parts. One thing we all 
know, for we see it with our eyes, — that 
the quantity of force used naturally in- 
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creases in proportion to the opposition shown 
to it, or the danger which there happens 
to be from any person outside. And then 
we want two new words — punishment and 
fighting. 

In every line of this I am trying, as I 
ssud, to creep round the subject, and not 
miss an inch of the road. We were say- 
ing just now that a bad parent, if found 
out and caught, might be punished by the 
magistrates. With the use of that word we 
get something new into this little lecture. 
What is a magistrate, and how does he 
come to be one? God has so made men 
and women that the number of people who 
try after what is kind and just is greater 
than that of those who try to do things 
that are unkind and unjust ; and the magis- 
trate, even when the laws are not all good, 
even when some of them are very bad, is 
the result of that feet. Let us see how this 
comes about. 

Suppose there were only two men in 
the world. A blue-eyed man and a brown- 
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eyed man are in a land full of grapes, 
and when one of these is trying to gather 
a bunch for himself on a hot day, the other 
says this to stop him ^ No, you shall not ; 
I will be master of all the grapes.' This 
would be very wrong, and the man who 
was in the right would, we cannot help 
believing, get the better of the one who 
was in the wrong. And this would be 
the exercise of a kind of government. Well 
then, suppose a good many people got to- 
gether, men, women and children, as there 
are everywhere ; we find that there are 
always some among them who want to do 
wrong, and will do it in some degree, take 
what care the others may. But God having 
so put a portion of His own Spirit into the 
hearts of the greater part of us that there 
are always, as we said just now, more 
people who try to be just and kind than 
people who do not, there is, of course, 
more force in the world on the side of 
justice and kindness than on the side of 
wrong things. This we can see with our 
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own eyes, because we never come to human 
beings so brutish as not to show some 
signs of it, and if it were not very greatly 
true indeed in some places, for instance, in 
this country, I should not be sitting peace- 
fully here writing this paper, with human 
beings all around me who wish to be kind 
and just, the church and the chapel close at 
hand, and a magistrate not so very for off. 
As I write these lines, I cast my eyes on 
my books, for example, and though there 
are bad things in some of them, there is 
not one book that does not in some way 
prove what we have been saying, and the 
greater number of them are full of the 
spirit of justice and kindness. Now see 
how this works in the world. If you, 
being older, made a third man in the 
world where one man was robbing the 
other of his share of the grapes, you would 
help the robbed man, and perhaps you 
would think the robber ought to be 
punished in some way. If so, that would 
be two men governing one. But in this 
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world there are many thousands of people 
who would be ready to check and punish 
a robber or any other wrong-doer. As it 
has befallen, by dijBFerent means, these have 
got gathered together in dijBFerent parts of 
the world in tribes, or nations. And when 
large numbers of human beings have got 
together anywhere, the men have said to 
each other, ^We want to go about our 
business. We want to build houses to 
shelter our wives and children and our- 
selves, and to till the fields to grow the 
corn for them. What shall we do with 
the few bad people who like robbery, and 
murder, and other wrong things? We 
will choose a head man, or head men, and 
they shall be rulers ; and some of us will 
be rulers under them ; there shall be rulers 
everywhere; and the bad people will know 
that we are ready to help the rulers, and 
are more than the bad people, and so they 
will be afraid to rob and murder much, 
and whenever any of them do it, or try to 
do it, we will put them into prison, or 
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Otherwise punish them. And in that way 
we shall be at peace, and be able to go 
about our business.' 

Now, the more perfectly all this is carried 
out, the more civilised do we say a people 
is. Civilised comes from a Latin word, 
meaning a citizen, or dweller in a city. It 
is in cities that the greatest number of 
people are gathered together, and in cities, 
therefore, you find what are called centres 
of government, that is, places where the 
ruling people are gathered together, with 
the greatest amount of force (i.e.y the 
greatest number of men) ready to help 
them to put down wrong-doing. 

As people grow more and more civilised 
they often agree upon rules for other 
purposes than the mere putting down of 
violence; rules for making roads, carrying 
letters, sending out ships, perhaps for 
making places clean and healthy, seeing 
that dumb animals are not treated cruelly, 
and so forth. But about some of such 
matters there is great diflference of opinion 
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everywhere, and some of the public rules 
or laws on the most serious subjects are 
different in, for instance, England, France, 
and Germany. But they have all the same 
object — namely, to prevent what is thought 
to be wrong, and make life easier. Laws 
are also made in very different ways. 
Always, however, the people of a country 
have to submit to the public rules or laws, 
or to bear (or at least run the risk of 
bearing) the penalty of not doing so; and 
some of these are quite as inconvenient to 
many grown people, and as much opposed 
to their wishes, as any rules that parents 
have to make for their children at home, 
or teachers for children at school. 

In a home we find that the father does 
one kind of work, the mother does a 
different kind, the servants another, and the 
children another, and so all the duties of 
the day are got through in an orderly 
manner. The same thing happens in a 
Government. One part of the people who 
are at the head of the rulers (for even a 
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policeman is a ruler, and so is every man 
who votes for making a public rule, and is 
ready to support it with the strength of his 
body) attends to the money matters, others 
to the police and roads, and rivers, others 
to the business with foreign countries, 
others to the soldiers and sailors, and 
so on. The head rulers do their work in 
the largest of the cities of the country, 
at places built or chosen for the purpose, 
which are called Government offices. The 
capital or head city, is the Centre of 
the Government. There you find the 
greatest number of men (/.^., the greatest 
amount of force ready to help the rulers 
in doing right), and from there and to 
there go the best and quickest roads and 
other means of fetching and carr)ang. All 
the great orders of the ruling people for 
the government of the country are settled 
there. And, lastly, most of what is done 
for defence of a country, that is, arrang- 
ing to make soldiers, or sailors, and send 
them to the necessary places, if the people 
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of another country want to do any harm 
to the country which we are supposing in 
this lecture. Thus it happens that in case 
one country wanted to rob another country 
(remember the men with the grapes), the 
country that was going to be robbed would, 
if possible, send an army to the capital of 
the robbing country, in order to break its 
power; to stun it, as we were saying, by 
a blow on the head so as to take away its 
power to do harm to the other. This is 
the last and most dreadful purpose for 
which Government is set up. The other 
two purposes, as we have been saying, are 
the stopping and punishing of wicked things 
by one person to another; and what is 
called organization^ for reasons of pleasure 
or convenience, in matters upon which 
people agree to be ruled. A child might 
well ask, looking at any great public show, 
such as we spoke of, how it all came to be 
done, and when we look at what goes on 
in a single hour in a civilised country, we 
may well ask the same question. It is 
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done by Government organization, that is, 
by work done in an orderly manner; on 
purpose ; by proper people ; who are put 
in their places by the 'rulers, from the 
highest ruler, or prime minister, down to 
the lowest parish officer. 

I think we have now crept round the 
subject. There is plenty more to be said, 
but it would be building higher on the 
ground around which we have been trying 
to draw a circle, not widening that ground. 
It is not even essential to say that taxes 
are money paid to support the expenses of 
a Government, but that is true, and may 
as well be put down with the rest. 

Let us think once again of the great 
Ruler whose Spirit it is that makes us 
desire what is just and kind. Because the 
more we do His will, the less need there 
is for the use of force in the world: — 

One Lord there is, all lords above. 
His name is Truth, his name is Love, 
His name is Beauty, it is Light, 
His will is Everlasting Right. 
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But, ah ! to Wrong, what is his name ? 
This Lord is a Consuming Flame 
To every wrong beneath the sun : 
He is one Lord, the Holy One. 

Lord of the Everlasting Name, 
Truth, Beauty, Light, Consuming Flame ! 
Shall I not lift my heart to Thee, 
And ask Thee, Lord, to rule in me ? 

If I be ruled in other wise. 

My lot is cast with all that dies. 

With things that harm, and things that hate, 

And roam by night, and miss the Gate, — 

The happy Gate, which leads to where 
Love is like sunshine in the air. 
And Love and Law are both the same^ 
Named with an Everlasting Name. 
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Character 

We are now going to try and think a little 
about a part of what, when you are older, 
you will call Morals; but there will be 
something in what I now write which I 
should not be able to make at all plain 
unless we had spoken of Religion, of Saints 
and Heroes, and the will of God. Morals, 
you might say, are the Earth, Religion is 
the Sky : for this time we must just walk 
the earth a little, and we will begin by 
telling over again an old and, I hope, a 
true story. 

At a time when there was war between 
Englishmen, in England, one part of the 
English wanting to take King Charles I. off 
the throne, and the other part wanting to 
keep him on it, a very severe schoolmaster, 
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named Dr Busby, whose monument we may 
see in Westminster Abbey, was head-master 
of Westminster School. Many and many a 
time have I gone and looked at the West- 
minster boys playing at racket and read the 
names of the boys — who are now dead or 
old men — cut in stone on the doorway, and 
watched the lads as they made up boating- 
parties, and when they went into the little 
shop behind the Abbey to eat marmalade 
or German sausage behind a green curtain 
and read the newspaper; and never did I 
go and look at those Westminster boys, 
and never shall I — though I daresay I shall 
see them a good many times more — without 
thinking of the little story I am going to 
tell you. When Dr Busby was head- 
master of the school, a little boy, who was 
very delicate and timid, though clever, 
happened to tear a curtain. He knew he 
should be flogged, though it was quite 
cruel to flog a boy for such a thing, and 
showed such fear of the flogging that 
another and much bolder and stronger boy 
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oflFered out of friendship to say he tore the 
curtain, and to take the flogging; and he 
took it. A great many years afterwards 
the delicate timid boy had become a judge, 
while the strong bold boy had become a 
soldier; and one day it so happened that 
the soldier was brought up before the 
judge, with others who were called rebek^ 
to be tried for what was called treason. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to die; 
but his name made an impression upon 
the judge, who very soon found out that 
this soldier was the very boy who had 
taken the flogging for him at Westminster 
School many years before. The judge took 
a swift horse at once, and then another 
swift horse when the first was tired, and 
so on, day and night, till he got to 
London, where the Parliament then was, 
and because he was clever and able to 
explain things, and make other people feel 
as he did, he got from the Parliament a 
pardon for the soldier who had been 
sentenced to die. 
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on for a long time, because in all the 
world, among all the people that have ever 
lived and died and all the people that are 
now alive, there never have been two who 
were exactly alike in their looks or their 
feelings, or the way in which they were 
brought up, or the place they lived in. I 
do not know whether you will call this a 
puzzle, but I think you will see, if you 
try hard for a minute, that what makes you 
you^ and what make me me^ and what 
makes John John^ and Jane Jane^ is that 
each of us is different from the other. 
Now, just as the butcher wants boots of 
the shoemaker and the shoemaker wants 
meat of the butcher, boys and girls and 
men and women want each other's different 
characters. Suppose all the men in England 
were very clever but delicate and timid, 
like that boy in Westminster School, and 
suppose an enemy were to come over in 
ships and attack England, and try to starve 
us and kill us, what should we be able to 
do? We should all be made prisoners, in 
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our own land, and forced to do whatever 
the enemy that attacked us wanted us to 
do. And then, suppose again that all the 
men in England were bold and strong like 
that other boy at Westminster School, they 
would most likely not be so clever as a 
good many of the more delicate and timid 
ones, and so they might make mistakes and 
lose a battle because they had not thought 
of something particular, or — and this is 
more likely perhaps — the bold men might 
not see so well as the clever men how to 
prevent a battle at all. 

All this is very difficult to make quite 
clear, and we might go on for ever and 
yet not finish the subject; but we will try 
one or two more ways of making it plainer. 
You will understand better when you are 
older that one part of a man's disposition 
may be either good or bad just according 
to what another part of his disposition is. 
For instance, if there were no men bom 
who were able to be very angry indeed, 
and make up their minds quite hard, we 
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should have nobody to pat wicked things 
oat of the way and keep down wicked 
people. But then, if a man is of an angry 
disposition, and yet at the same time does 
not think of what is fair and kind and 
right to others besides himself, we call 
him Cruel. And I put this cruel man 
first among bad people, because all men 
and women think nothing is so bad as to 
be fond of making others suffer pain. 

Then it is a good thing that some 
men should be bom with a knack of 
making things look different from what 
they really are, and clever in the way of 
keeping what they mean to do a secret 
from others. The man who is sent to 
catch a murderer or a thief must keep what 
he intends to do a secret, or else he would 
not catch the bad man; and when a good 
man goes out to fight people who are 
not doing right and who will not play 
fair, he keeps what he is going to do a 
secret, and makes what are called feigned 
marches, and does other things on purpose 
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to deceive the people he is fighting against. 
This is fair, because each army knows that 
the other army is going to do that very 
thing, and one army tries to be cleverer 
than the other, and stronger than the other. 
But it is very diflPerent before the fighting be- 
gins ; and it is very different after the fight- 
ing has begun, if one army sends to another 
what is called a flag of truce. If a soldier 
with a white flag from one army were to 
come up to the tents of the opposite army, 
and the opposite army were to kill him or 
deceive him, all the world would say it was 
a wicked deed. You will notice, too, in 
reading accounts of battles, that if each 
army does not take care of the wounded 
(who can fight no longer), the women, 
and the children, it is blamed as hateful 
and wicked; and the reason is, that the 
wounded, the women, and the children are 
out of the bargain upon which the fighting 
began. And, finaUy, unless it is war-time 
which means that men have given each 
other fair notice that trust is at an end, 
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we all depend upon each other^s doing 
what is fair, and telling the truth ; and 
our very lives are not safe if others do 
(on purpose to hurt us) what we could 
not expect, or say things that are not true 
when they are pretending to say things 
that are true. So, next to the cruel man, 
I think we must place the false man, or 
the Liar. 

However, having tried to explain how 
anger, which might do good, comes to do 
wrong and makes cruelty, and how one 
kind of cleverness, which is often right, is 
often made wrong and turned into falseness 
— and so we get the two most wicked 
things in the world — I cannot stay any 
longer on this, and will go on to one or 
two things more. For instance, you know 
some people are what you call venturesome ; 
that is, they like to try new things, and 
go into new places, and they take pleasure 
for a time in hard and difficult things, be- 
cause they have faith that they shall get 
over the hard things, and find out some- 
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thing worth having or knowing if they 
persevere, just as you may get warm by 
running against the wind in the cold. It 
was a man of this sort who first went out 
in a ship. Garibaldi is a man of this sort, 
and so was Dr Livingstone. But then 
there are men who are fonder of being 
quiet, and who like nice convenient things, 
and these men are useful too. Perhaps 
the man who first put out to sea would 
never have thought of inventing a soft 
cushion or bed for the sick; and so you 
may see how difference in Character 
makes us helps to each other. A great 
soldier like Garibaldi goes out and fights 
against people that he thinks ought to be 
made to leave off doing something wicked. 
Then comes a battle, and soldiers are 
wounded. And then the soldiers are 
carried on litters, or in what they call 
ambulances^ to the hospitals, to be cured 
of their wounds, and they lie, perhaps, 
on beds which the man who was fond 
of fighting could never have thought of. 
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Thus we are all diilerent, and we all help 
each other, so long as we try to do what 
is right. When we come to Mercy and 
Charity, there will be more to say about 
this ; but perhaps we have managed to 
make out a little of what is the meaning 
of the diflFerent kinds of Character there 
are in the world. But you must not sup- 
pose I think we can understand it more 
than a yery little indeed. Nor do I suppose 
you will be able to make very much out 
of the Dream of a little boy I once dreamt 
of, for I do not quite understand it myself, 
but this is what I dreamt the little boy 
said : — 

I saw a new world in my dream. 
Where all the folks alike did seem ; 
There was no Child, there was no Mother, 
There was no Change, there was no Other. 

For everything was Same, the Same, 
There was no praise, there was no blame ; 
There was neither Need nor Help for it ; 
There was nothing fitting, or unfit. 

Nobody laughed, nobody wept ; 
None grew weary, and so none slept ; 
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There was nobody born, and nobody wed ; 
This world was a world of the living-dead. 

I longed to hear the Time-Clock strike 

In the world where the people were all alike ; 

I hated Same, I hated For-Ever, 

I longed to say Neither, or even Never. 

I longed to mend, I longed to make, 
I longed to give, I longed to take, 
I longed for a change, whatever came after, 
I longed for crying, I longed for laughter. 

At last I heard the Time-Clock boom. 
And woke from my dream in my little room ; 
With a smile on her lips my mother was nigh. 
And I heard the baby crow and cry. 

And I thought to myself. How nice it is 

For me to live in a world like this. 

Where things can happen, and clocks can strike. 

And none of the people are made alike ; 

Where Love wants this, and Pain wants that. 

And all our hearts want Tit for Tat 

In the jumbles we make with our heads and our hands. 

In a world that nobody understands. 

But with work, and hope, and the right to call 

Upon Him who sees it, and knows us all. 



XI 



Justice, Mercy, Charity 

These three words are very frequently 
used in books, newspapers, and speech of 
different kinds, and as the way in which 
they are used gave me a great deal of 
trouble when I was a boy, it is no doubt 
the same with some other young people. 
At all events, our Apiece of string' would 
be too short to tie up all the sticks to 
which it will have to be applied, if we 
did not say something about Justice, Mercy, 
and Charity. 

When we speak of a court of justice, 
of bringing a man to justice, of a man 
being justly (or unjustly) condemned, we 
are of course thinking of what we spoke 
of under the head of Government. If a 
man has broken one of the public rules, 
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that is, laws, of which we made mention, 
we mean that it is just that he should bear 
the punishment named by the law ; and 
that is what we call doing justice. We 
also call it doing justice, or being just, 
when we pay what we owe or fulfil a 
bargain. It is very seldom, indeed, that 
the fulfilling of a bargain can be wrong, — 
it is nearly always a high duty, — ^but yet it 
might sometimes be unjust. For instance, if 
I were a surgeon, and had promised to go 
and set a broken arm at a given time for 
such and such a fee, but were to hear, on 
my way to this patient, that another had 
just split an artery, and was bleeding away 
towards death, it would be just that I should 
go first and tie up the artery, even though 
I broke my promise to the man with the 
injured arm. It would be just^ because 
it would be treating things according to 
their proportions, or as they really are ; 
but it is still simpler to say it would 
be Right — a word which takes in mercy 
and justice, and charity too. We shall 
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come back to this word * right ' in a 
minute. 

But though it is so very, very seldom 
right to break a bargain, that we can 
almost say it is never right, it would 
rather more frequently be right to break 
or pass by, the laws or rules as to punish- 
ment, if it could be done with safety. In 
school or home-life this // done, and it is 
safe, because the parent or the schoolmaster 
knows all about the offence and the offender; 
no, not all^ but enough to guide him better 
than a magistrate or judge can be guided. 
It is very easy to see that you cannot 
possibly make laws that shall always be 
just. If a man kills another, really mean- 
ing to do it outright, it is murder, and 
he is liable to be put to death under our 
laws. If a man who has money neglects 
to supply, we will say, his poor mother 
with food, or does not give her enough, 
and she dies, he is not liable to be put to 
death — it would be impossible, for reasons 
that would take long to tell, to make laws 
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which would deal justly with every case of 
the kind. Yet here everybody calls it just 
to hang the man who has committed the 
murder, and let oflF with a long imprison- 
ment the man who has not taken care of 
his mother. And it is just — in the sense 
that it is keeping to what the law says; 
and it is right, too, or at least may be 
right; because if we were always altering 
the law at our own pleasure, nobody would 
know what to expect from it, and so we 
should be farther than ever from what is 
just. 

There are other ways in which what we 
call justice cannot always be just. The 
law usually gives the judge power to make 
a punishment lighter or severer according 
to what he thinks of the guilty person; 
for instance, it says that if a man does so 
and so, the judge shall have him put in 
prison for not less than three months, and 
not more than twelve. Thus, if a man 
that was half-starving stole something, he 
would not be as severely punished as if he 
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had stolen for stealing's sake, or because 
he was lazy. In a case where a man is 
sentenced to death, if the jury (that is the 
people who try him) think he was very 
much provoked to do what he did, they 
^recommend him to mercy,' as it is called, 
and perhaps he is imprisoned instead. 
Sometimes a guilty person is * strongly 
recommended to mercy;' that is, because 
the jury feel that, though it would be 
^just' in one sense to do against him all 
that the law says, it would still not be 
right; that is to say, 'just' in the sense 
of making the punishment in fair pro- 
portion to the crime. 

There are other ways in which the 
most just laws we can invent will always 
be a little unjust in some cases. A punish- 
ment which hurts one person very much 
will scarcely hurt another person at all. 
Again, some persons have been better 
taught their duty than others. And we 
™^Jght go through a good many of such 
things. But the fact is, that in all cases 
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where the whole of a punishment is not 
put upon a man, because he does not 
quite deserve the whole, though the law 
says he ought to have it, — in all such 
cases, I say, though we may call it mercy 
and may speak as if we were doing some- 
thing not quite just, we are simply doing 
what is right. It is convenient to use the 
words justice and mercy; that is all. 

There two other cases in which a guilty 
person may be forgiven the whole or part 
of the punishment which is called just. In 
these cases, also, we use the word mercy, 
and it is then a much more fit word. Yet 
we are still only doing right when we 
show mercy; that is to say, supposing our 
reasons for not putting on the whole (or 
even any) of the punishment are good 
reasons. 

Before we mention these two cases, let us 
see why there are any punishments at all. 
One reason is, to mark the diflFerence 
between right and wrong conduct, and show 
that pain is the due of wrong; the other 
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reason is, to help the guilty person to be 
better, by giving a motive (a low motive, 
but better than none) not to do wrong 
again. 

Now let us suppose that we know, of a 
certainty (what a judge in public can never 
know), that an offender has utterly and truly 
repented of his offence, and now loves what 
is right and good, and will strive to do it. 
In that case, if we are free to do as we 
think well, we show mercy, we do not 
punish, and we feel that God would be 
angry with us if we did. Now, why is 
that? What makes us know and feel this 
is God's spirit teaching us by a silent 
voice in our inmost souls, and we cannot 
help obeying it. But there is a reason for 
everything, and there is a reason here. 
The reason is, that when an offender has 
truly repented and turned to the Right, 
both the uses of punishment are fulfilled, 
so that to cause more pain would be 
cruelty, and waste. First, if a man has 
truly repented, we know that he must have 
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suffered very great pain in his own soul ; 
and, secondly, he has found already, and 
feels already, a motive to do right, which 
is far better than any that a fresh punish- 
ment of our own making would give him. 
There is yet another reason. All the 
punishments in the world cannot and do 
not work out as much for increasing good- 
ness in other people as the free repentance 
of those who have done wrong. When 
they turn again to the Right, all men see 
how strong the Right is ; that it can some- 
times get itself done without the help of 
our laws, and can do what our laws by 
themselves never can do — namely, turn out 
the evil thing in a man's heart, and show 
itself mighty and beautiful before the world. 
This is the reason, or part of the reason, 
why it is said that there is such great joy 
in the presence of the angels in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth. 

There is yet another kind of case in 
which we speak of showing mercy — or, as 
we then sometimes call it, charity, or 
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charitable consideration. We have been 
coming step by step to the grand point of 
all, and we are now very near it. The 
case I mean is, where we treat with actual 
kindness and attention a person who has 
done a wrong thing. We sometimes do 
this, and our consciences not only tell us 
we are right, they severely condemn those 
who do otherwise. Can we tell what is 
the reason of this ? Well, some time ago a 
woman who was staying with her relations, 
and who had done a wrong thing, was very 
ill in a way that makes most people feel 
great compassion towards the sufferer. But 
this woman's relations were so angry with 
her for the wrong that they sent her out 
of the house, ill as she was, in a cart, and 
she died before she could get a doctor. In 
our beloved country, and in most others 
indeed, an act like this is a crime, and 
the people were severely and most justly 
punished for causing the woman's death. 
But, why do we feel that her relations 
ought to have paid her every necessary kind- 
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nes8 and attention, although she had been 
doing wrong ? The reason is one that very 
young people cannot entirely understand, 
and, indeed, one which a good many grown 
people do not think as much of as they 
ought. Let us try and say as much of it 
as we can. Although when people do 
wrong they ought to be punished (they 
always are, in some way), and though we 
are bound to keep to our laws and rules, 
yet the laws and rules were not made for 
their own sake, but to help us all to take 
care of something that is better than laws 
and rules, and above them — above them, not 
as a bad king who breaks the laws is above 
them, but as God is above us all. That 
something is Love ; and Love is the greatest 
of all things, and must be attended to, 
whether it speaks as pity, or kindness, or in 
whatever way ; or else we do ourselves and 
others more harm than any law we can 
invent will do us good, and, in time, we 
should eat each other up with hatred and 
neglect, and there would be nothing worth 
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making laws for. And the closer the 
suffering comes to the roots of loye in all 
of us — ^you will understand this better some 
day — the greater is our wickedness if we 
do not listen to the voice of pity when it 
speaks in our hearts. So true is this that 
(to go back for a moment) there are even 
cases in which, when there is no proof of 
repentance in one who has done wrong, it 
may still be our duty to take off the whole 
or part of the punishment. If father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and wife 
and friend, or some of them, were all to 
come pleading to me in behalf of some- 
one who had done a wrong, from the 
punishment of which I could shield him, 
there are many cases in which I should be 
bound to forgive; because, if I did not, 
the hurt which would certainly be done to 
Love would be greater than the hurt 
which might be done by not keeping to 
the law. 

We have now come to Charity, but 
that is a word which we must look at 
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with some care before we can be sure 
we know all it means. 

In the first place, it is quite true that 
when we give the name of charity to the 
relief which we give to the poor, we do 
not use the word in its full meaning; but, 
at the same time, our reasons for helping 
the poor are a part of the reasons for 
charity of every kind. For one thing, we 
have feelings which make us pity those 
who want help, and we find we really 
cannot avoid obeying those feelings in some 
way and degree. But when we come to 
think about it, we find the feelings are 
reasonable in themselves, and that we could 
not cut these out of our hearts without 
cutting out a great deal more, — such as 
friendship, justice, reli^on, and all kinds of 
compassion towards the weak and suffering. 
Let us consider. No human being ever 
made himself; God is the maker of all 
things; but human beings follow each 
other, like the links of a chain, generation 
after generation, and not one of us came 
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into the world of his own accord, or could 
come into the world without help. Any- 
one may die without help; but it is a 
dreadful thing when it happens, and of 
course no one can bury himself! Then, 
there are dangers and accidents and illnesses 
of various kinds, and we find we can help 
each other in these, or most of them; that 
we feel the better for having done it ; and 
that the happiness of the world is, in many 
ways, made much greater by such help as 
we can give to each other when it is 
needed. And we can never tell before- 
hand how much the happiness of all the 
world may be increased by an act of 
kindness. Perhaps you know that when 
Sir Isaac Newton was bom, he was not 
expected to live, he was such a weak little 
thing. Now, suppose I had picked him 
up in the street when an infant, it would 
have been my duty to take care of him, 
or get him taken care of; and I should 
have been a bad man if my feelings had 
not made me glad to do it. But consider 
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what we might all have lost if the baby 
Newton had been left to perish because 
he seemed so weak as to be likely 
to give a great deal of trouble, and 
perhaps never be able to take care of 
himself! If any child should say (and it 
is more than likely) that the baby might 
grow up to be a bad man, the answer is 
that that would be partly our fault, partly 
his fault, and partly that of those who 
went before him; but that God invites 
everyone to be good, and that there are 
more good than bad people bom. I, 
myself, might have got no good (except in 
my own heart) by taking care of such an 
infant; but my children would have been 
all the better for his discoveries, and so 
would every man, woman, and child to be 
bom afterwards, as long as the world 
stands. This is only one supposition — we 
might make a thousand — ^but it will help 
to show a little of what I mean when I 
say that we all belong to each other, and 
are prudent as well as right when we do 
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an act of kindness. Our hearts do not 
wait for the reason, for God has made us 
to feel that He wishes us all to be happy, 
and an act of kindness is a pleasure to 
most of us. We may say that Charity is 
love, the family love that there is among 
all human beings, because God, our Father, 
has put it in our hearts, while our heads 
tell us that it is right and reasonable. 
How monstrous it would be for a creature 
who did not begin his own life, — who 
cannot even remember his beginning, or 
what was done for him during the years 
in which others had to help him, or else 
he could not live at all, — to behave after- 
wards as if he were an independent 
creature, and tell others that unless they 
can help themselves they must go without 
help! We are none of us independent, 
and God only can know when, and how 
much, and in what way, we are debtors 
to each other, and to those who have lived 
before us. Charity, then, we will call the 
family love of God's household. It is a 
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brother-and-sister feeling, and makes us 
take especial care of those things which 
help to show that we are brothers and 
sisters. When a man has very little of 
this kind of feeling we call him inhuman, 
which means that he does not feel that he 
is one of the great family. Thus the 
people who put that sick woman into a 
cart were inhuman, because they did not 
remember that, though the woman had 
brought her suffering on herself by her 
own fault, it was suffering of a kind which 
should be treated with great tenderness, 
because it had so much to do with our 
brother-and-sister feelings. 

Now, mother, a sweet strong kiss 
That will go to the heart very straight ! 
But tell me, mother, who is this. 
That Cometh from the door of heaven. 
With beautifiil garments, from the gate. 
This that is glorious in her apparel. 
Travelling in the greatness of her strength ? 

As the strength of seventy times seven 
Is her strength, and endless the story 
Of those she hath vanquished in quarrel : 

M 
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Wondrous for breadth and for length 
Is the way that this strong one hath trod. 
For the lands are full of her glory. 
Her glory hath gone all abroad. 

For this is the Daughter of God ; 
Men call her sweet Charity, 
And gentle and sweet is she ; 
As the heart of a rose is her heart. 
As soft, and as fair, and as sweet : . 
The words of her lips, when they part. 
Are blessM : the fall of her feet 
Is kindly as thoughts that repeat 
The loving of friends and true lovers. 

Yea, Daughter of God. She discovers 

The ache and the sin where it lies, 

The hunger, the anger, the hate, 

The madness, the wound, and the want ; — 

She comes, ere it yet be too late. 

Say, what will ye hide from her eyes ? 

She shall see from afar and arise ! 

She will come with the cup from the font, 

And the hand that shall heal ; and her breath 

Shall be as the breath of the skies ; 

And down the dusk valley of death, 

Where the perishing wanders and cries. 

Her garments shall shine, as she saith, 

' Behold ! ' when he thinks that he dies. 

Nay, the perishing shall not die yet ; 
He shall see of the glory of God, 
Because that her fair feet are set 
(Her feet shall be swift on the road) 
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To seek him, and show him the glory. 
Go to, will ye tell me her story? — 
In the face of the Lord where the gold 
Of the high-columned heaven is uplit. 
Her story at last shall be told — 
I will wait, for the end is not yet. 
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In Church 

There are some things which it would be 
impossible for us at present to tie up with 
any piece of string of the length and kind 
that we should all agree upon. In other 
words, there are things which you will 
have to find the string for yourself when 
you get older. That is something to look 
forward to ! In the meanwhile, your parents 
will help you, and I should have no right 
to tell you things as to which they might 
not in whole or in part agree with me. 

The things which must remain untied for 
the present in your minds, except so far 
as parents and teachers tie them for you, 
are such as these : — How and why it 
happens that some people own a great 
deal of land, while most people own none 
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at all. How and why it happens that some 
are born rich and others born poor. What 
is the meaning of patriotism, or love of 
country; what kind of patriotism is right, 
and what kind is wrong. These are some 
of the things for which I wanted a piece 
of string when I wore pinafores, but I had 
to wait for it, and it only came at last 
after a great many years of work, and 
reading and thinking. There are some 
things of which no one can form a proper 
opinion who is not married; or who has 
not children; or who has not seen a good 
deal of those who suflFer from pain or 
poverty. And even when we have got 
our piece of string, having seen and worked 
and read and thought enough to look 
for it, we very often find it does not tie 
up the things in a way that other people 
agree with. 

There is one place in which rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, and in fact all 
of us, should forget our diflferences. And 
the best people do so. You know what I 
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mean, for you have heard this before, — ^I 
mean in church, in the presence of God. 
It is true that since God is everywhere and 
reads our hearts, we are always in His 
presence ; but what we mean by saying we 
are in God's presence when we are in 
church is, that when we go there we go 
on purpose to keep in mind as strongly as 
we can that we are in His presence. We 
go there for other purposes, but that is one 
purpose. Now, since the wotd church has 
more meanings than one, we must try and 
find one that will do just now and be quite 
true, and yet that will leave all the other 
meanings quite as they are in the minds of 
your parents and teachers. Let us think 
then of a church as an immense building 
used for purposes of worship. There are 
many men and women within it, who 
worship, that is, look up to God ; and any- 
one who pleases may be there and worship 
with them. There are people inside the 
church who do not worship, but their hearts 
may turn to worship at any moment; we 
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cannot see their hearts, so they are all 
welcome within this church of ours. 

Besides going to church for worship, we 
go there for communion, and for instruction. 
Communion means, feeling together. It is 
communion, for instance, when a family, such 
as we spoke of, all feel at the same 
moment, and know that they all feel, that 
they love each other. This makes the 
love stronger; and so communion in the 
worship of God and in thoughts of some 
of the things in which we are all alike in 
the eye of God, makes us stronger in our 
hearts and souls for whatever is pleasing 
to Him, and it also makes us happier in 
ourselves. 

In speaking of the Family, we said we 
would speak of what lay beyond the be- 
ginning of the first life. In ^Thoughts of 
God ' we have done so ; but there is more to 
come. It is very difficult to speak of these 
things, and we must mind when we do so that 
our very souls kneel down, and that we 
remember that our words can never say all that 
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we wish to say. But when we are in church, 
we think of God as the Life that begins 
all other lives, the Being that holds all 
things and creatures in His hand; means 
us to do what is kind and just; asks us 
to repent if we have done wrong ; and 
will help us to do well if we rightly seek 
it. As from Gk)d all life comes, to Him 
again all life goes back at last, in some 
way; for Him to deal with in love and 
justice, that is, in holiness. When we do 
wrong, we are not only liable to be punished 
in some way, we are a long way off from 
God. To be brought near to Him again 
is what is meant by being saved from sin. 
These, along with what God will do with 
the lives that He takes back, are some of 
the things that men and women think and 
feel about, and pray and sing about at 
church. Only, as we were saying, there 
are a great many meanings to the word 
Church; and now we will try in verse 
to speak of it in a sense which shall leave 
all other senses just where they were : — 
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An angel with a golden rod 
Measured the City fresh from God ; 
What angel from the heavenly land 
Measures the place in which I stand ? 

Or counts the souls I see therein 
With all the good, and all the sin ? 
As stars, as sand beside the sea, 
The people are that wait with me. 

The vision is not clear to sight ; 
How should I speak it forth aright ? 
But all the air is soul's desire, 
And overhead are tongues of fire. 

Thou mighty rushing wind ! what word, 
What message bear'st thou from the Lord ? 
I hardly see, I hardly hear, 
For sound of hearts that beat so near. 

I see that Ancient One who bore 
To the returning conqueror 
The bread and wine, the hero's food. 
And blessed his deed, and called it good. 

I see the undaunted three who tread 
The seven-times-heated furnace red ; 
A fourth, beside those saints, I see, 
And like the Son of God is he. 

The Ark is here, the Cross, the Dove, 
And all the flags of heavenly love ; 
I know that at the break of day 
They come to lift the stone away. 
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